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HERE is not much extravagance after all in the 
dear old fairy tales of the nursery. In the 
operatic world alone we have had record in our day of 
transformations quite as surprising as those accom- 
plished by the wonder-working god-mother of Cin- 
derella. If pumpkins haye not actually changed into 
gilded carriages, and lizards into running footmen in 
gorgeous liveries, more than once within our knowledge 
and recognition, now a peasant girl, as in the instance 
of Christine Nilsson, now a delicate child born into the 
world from the humblest and poorest parentage, as in 
the case of the charming cantatrice, whose name is 
inscribed at the head of this paper, has been lifted by 
acclamation from her lowly condition to a very throne 
of lyric sovereignity. Penury has been exchanged for 
opulence. Obscurity has given place to sudden renown 
—and this not simply for a season, or among a clique, 
but for years together, and in obedience to the mandate 
of the most refined circles of the most highly civilised 
capitals of Christendom. 

Mademoiselle Pauline Lucca, as the opera-going 
public of London still love best to call her, though for 
upwards of seven years past she has been Madame La 
Baronesse Von Rohden, is in point of fact, as we have 
but just now intimated, the daughter of parents, worthy 
it is true, but who were of the lowest grade in the 
social scale, and from her birth upwards, steeped to 
the lips in poverty. Such in effect was their im- 
poverishment that they were unable even to provide 
. education for their children. ‘Their obscure dwelling 
was in one of the humblest quarters of the capital of 
Austria—a city which by a terrible mot that has long 
passed current in both hemispheres has, in one and the 
same breath, been flattered and (we will hope) libelled 
as the wealthiest and wickedest on the European con- 
tinent. There Pauline was born in 1840; and there, 
at Vienna, she passed the whole period of her girlhood 
until she was nineteen. Her family name, afterwards 
Italianised in her instance, in obedience to a professional 
instinct, into Lucca, was originally Lucas. The race from 
which she came both on the father’s and the mother’s 
side was Jewish. The religion of her parents and 
their progenitors, however, she has long since aban- 
doned. Her acceptance of Revelation has advanced 
from the Old to the New Testament. Already we 
have said that so narrow were the circumstances of her 
home that the offspring of her parents’ marriage were 
denied the advantage of education. Happily, however, 
for the fortunes of the future Prima Donna early note 
was taken—by one who nobly proved himself to be 
capable of seeing to its development—of the fact that 
by nature she was gifted with a voice of the rarest 
compass and sweetness, and, what was yet worthier 
of consideration in its regard, of a really heart-thrilling 
and soul-stirring resonance. ‘The discoverer who 
luckily mined-out quite by accident this uncut Kohinoor 
was a professional singer—evidently one of great 
sagacity, and who in the very manner of his yielding 
to the dictates of his own unaided judgment showed 





for years together that he had the courage of his con- 
viction. Under his watchful care—his name, by the 
way, was Erl—the child’s voice, with her own growth and 
strength, grew and strengthened. With all an artist’s 
enthusiasm he devoted himself to the cultivation of 
the organ, of the skill, and of the general knowledge of 
the young vocalist. He himself was her instructor, 
And his care was not thrown away; in every instance 
she responded to his instructions. At fifteen years of 
age, that is in 1855, she obtained her first engagement. 
This was in that favourite haunt of the Viennese, the 
Karinther Thor Theatre. It was, of course, in a 
subordinate position. Simultaneously at this period 
the young Fraulein used to assist in the choir at 


| the religious services in the Karl Kirche, the very 


church in which twelve years previously the then 
choristers had first performed young Charles Gounod’s 
solemn mass for voices only, without a _ note of 
orchestral or even of organ accompaniment. Pauline 
Lucca toiled on most assiduously, singing nightly 
in the choruses at the Karinther Thor Theatre, 
taking part weekly in the Karl Kirche in the choral 
chime of the Motettes and Masses. At length, in 1856, 
when she was barely sixteen, there came to her—her 
opportunity. It came to her quite unexpectedly, but 
she saw it and seized it so effectively that from that 
moment her fortunes were assured. It presented itself 
to her, this golden opportunity, not in the theatre, but 
in the sacred edifice, in the Karl Kirche, where, through 
the unavoidable absence one forenoon of the leading 
soprano, the young Fraulein, hitherto hid in the back- 
ground, was called to the front as the solo-singer upon 
this sudden emergency. ‘Those who were fortunately 
present were electrified. The youthful débutante 
covered herself with distinction. Her improvised per- 
formance created a profound sensation. Those most 
competent to judge as to her vocal capabilities, mean- 
ing the principal musical professors of the Austrian 
capital, clubbed together the means that might enable 
her to perfect her training to the utmost possible 
advantage. Here, again, this born Queen of Song 
rofited to the full of her unlooked-for opportunity. 
ihe improvement evidenced by her under tuition was 
swift and signal. It surpassed even the most sanguine 
expectation. Three years had scarcely elapsed when 
she had fully qualified herself at once as a linguist and 
as a vocalist for any professional engagement that 
might be offered. Her reputation among the cognoscentt 
was such that she had not long to wait. A proposition 
came to her that she should appear upon the lyrical 
stage in Italian character. With this offer, which 
reached her from the chief city of Moravia, she at once 
closed. And, according to agreement, she appeared 
for the first time, in the September of 1859, upon the 
operatic boards of the Theatre at Olmiitz. Her débul 


was made as Elvira in Verdi's Ernani, which had 
originally been produced at the Scala fifteen years*pre- 
viously. So triumphant was the success achieved by 
the new Prima Donna that terms of the most flattering 
kind rapidly poured in upon her from all parts of Get- 
many. 
proof against all temptation. 


Alluring though many of them were, she was 
Inspired probably by @ 
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enabled her to give evidence of her surpassing powers 
as a songstress, she renewed her engagement with the 
director of the Olmiitz Opera-house. If so, as the 
event soon proved, her feeling towards the public 
generally, there, was fully justified, though her con- 
fidence in the manager can hardly be said to have 
been reciprocated. Allusion is here made, in effect, 
to an eminently characteristic incident by the circum- 
stances of which her popularity was at once and very 
signally heightened. The occurrence was simply this 
—a personal insult having been directed against her 
by one of her sister-artists on the establishment, Pauline 
Lucca forthwith gave the operatic manager clearly to 
understand that unless an apology of the fullest kind 
were at once made by the delinquent, she herself, the 
Prima Donna, would never again appear before the 
Olmiitz playgoers. Outraged apparently by what 
seemed to him to be a threat, and abiding sternly by 
the written terms of their agreement, the Director of 
the Theatre, as if in retaliation, gave her due notice, 
just as explicitly, that if she persevered in the deter- 
mination she had announced, he, as authorised by the 
contract, would immediately subject her to the penalty 
of imprisonment. Recognising her taskmaster’s 
right, but firm in her own resolution, Pauline 
Lucca coolly walked to the Citadel of Olmitz 
and, giving herself up to its officials, there under- 
went four-and-twenty hours of voluntary incarcera- 
tion. Directly this adventure became known, with 
its curious blending of haughtiness and submission, 
of pride and indignation, on the part of the young 
heroine who was already so much of a popular 
favourite by reason of her many rare gifts and accom- 
plishments, an extraordinary commotion was excited, 
me that assumed to itself upon the instant a very 
threatening character. Alarmed at this, the manager 
a length saw fit—though too late, of course, to 
mitigate Mademoiselle Lucca’s very natural wrath 
with himself—to persuade the lady who had insulted 
the Prima Donna to give in, at the eleventh hour, the 
quired apology. Immediately upon the release from 
the citadel, the cantatrice, in spite of this apology, at 
mee, resolutely and peremptorily closed her Olmiitz 
tngagement. From Moravia she went to Bohemia, 
where, at Prague, in the March of 1860, she made her 
‘pearance with astounding success as Valentine in 
the Huguenots of Meyerbeer. Shortly afterwards she 
Won an equally startling triumph as the Queenly 
Druidess in the Norma of Bellini. The grand opera, 
hits most pretentious form, she was not only equal 
lo, in the way of fulfilling all its loftier and statelier 
quirements, but it was obviously her forte, her 
speciality, her very mission in life as an artist to under- 
lake in it, and triumph over, the difficulties involved in 
the adequate embodiment of its noblest impersonations. 
Pauline Lucca assumed her place by right on the same 
lity place with Malibran de Beriot, with Giudetta 
Pasta, with Viardot Garcia, with Giulietta Grisi. It 
Was not simply that she possessed an exquisite voice, 
& that she had perfected her mastery over all its 
‘tistic capabilities, but she revealed quite as un- 
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mistakeably by her acting, by her very presence, as 
well as by her impassioned vocalisation that she was 





| endowed with a soul and genius capable of rousing her 
| . . . 
hearers to the utmost pitch of emotional enthusiasm. 


Those who had ever seen the Valentine of Viardot, 
could—not simply tolerate, but—exult in the nearly 
equally marvellous rendering of that grandest character 
in, we are almost tempted to say, that grandest of all 
grand operas, the Huguenots! In her lamenting cry 
“*E come io mai potei mertar cotanto oltraggio! ” in 
the closing scene of the first act, one seemed to have 
a dim and pathetic foreshadowing at once of what was 
to come! And worthy of the august climax of that 
most impressive of all our lyrical tragedies was—nay, 
happily still is to this very day—her affecting and now 
unapproachable performance. For that climax her 
hearers have been in a manner prepared by the tender 
last appeal addressed with tearful eyes and trembling 
lips to her nearly distraught and recalcitrant lover 
immediately before the close of the third act—*‘ Raoul, 
il mio dolore dunque spregia il tuo cruore?” Yet, 
prepared though we may be, thus we are none the less 
surprised by the genius of the Songstress when that 
crowning scene of all is reached in the incomparable 
fourth act—that marvellous scene in the cemetery, 
with the Church of Saint Germain on one side, and 
the gate opening into the Piazza on the other—that 
wondrous scene which we regard (through our tears) 
with eyes yet fresh from watching the blithe dance of 
the courtiers in the Hotel de Nesle in celebration of 
the marriage of Margaret with Henry King of Navarre ! 
Throughout it, through all its most tragic and pathetic 
horrors, as previously through the rhythmic beat on the 
ball-room floor of the footfall of the dancers, the clang 
of the great bell of Saint Germain falls ever and anon, 
in the red-hot passion of that tumult of emotion, as 
though it were the very sledge of doom descending 
‘‘ with measured beat and slow” upon the anvil where 
the fates of the hero and heroine are being welded 
together. Nothing surely can ever surpass that 
astonishing scene as, happily for us, again and again, 
it has been presented to our sight and hearing. Wield- 
ing his bdton in the centre of the orchestra, that Prince 
of Conductors, Sir Michael Costa! As the Raoul di 
Nangis of the night, the now lost, but once peerless 
Mario! As the Valentina, one while, it might be, 
Viardot Garcia, another while, later on, as happily may 
even yet be nowadays, Pauline Lucca! To and fro, 
hither and thither, in the ebb and flow, in the whirl 
and passion of the scene—first of all with a stealthy 
mingling of anguish and trepidation that became 
merged at last in tumultuous horror — Raoul and 
Valentine, as it might be, Mario and Lucca, would 
lay bare to us all the very soul of love in their 
looks and voices, she especially in her impassioned 
address to her imperilled lover, “ E cosi dunque 
io ti vedrd perire?” Alternately audible through 
the pauses of their agonised songs of love in 
despair and desolation—now the prayerful and choral 
voices of the Huguenots heard, without, appealing to 
heaven for strength under their massacre—now the 
solemn organ tones pealing from the church, mingled 
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with the sombre chaunt of the conspirators offering 
the doomed the alternative of death or abjuration—the 
bourdon of St. Germain booming at measured intervals 
—the whole closing, with a blood red flash and a 
stench of gunpowder, with the ripping crash of a 
fusillade! It is especially in the midst of a scene 
like this, in the crisis of a situation making the largest 
demand upon her histrionic and vocal capabilities for 
its adequate rendering, that Pauline Lucca has always 
the most readily and absolutely indicated her artistic 
supremacy. It was the same, though, of course, ina 
haughtier, a serener, and an austerer spirit with her 
Norma. Than her rapturous apostrophe to the moon, 
“Casta Diva, che inargenti,” there could hardly be a 
more lofty or a more august specimen of sonorous 
vocalisation. ‘Tenderer or more pathetic accents again 
could hardly be conceived than those with which, in 
the tremulous and tearful ‘Deh! con te, con te li 
prendi,”” she commends her children (and Pollio’s) to 
the care of Adelgisa. As the culmination of the whole 
passion of the plot and character, her “‘ Qual cor 
tradisti, qual cor perdisti,” clings like a poignantly 
barbed and poisoned arrow to the remembrance. In 
such representations at the present moment she has, in 
truth, no one to compete with her, any more than she 
has in another yet more exceptional character which 
has, later on, to be particularised, meaning Selika in 
L’Africaine, of which indeed she was the original 
impersonator, and in the portrayal of which she has 
remained, from first to last, wholly unrivelled. 

Consequent upon her rapidly successive and trium- 
phantly successful appearance at Prague in Norma and 
the Huguenots, the young cantatrice secured at once a 
large share in the vice-regal or proconsular court 
patronage. Conspicuous among those who regarded 
her with the liveliest interest were the Princess 
Colloredo, the sister of the Governor of Bohemia, the 
Count Clam Gallas, and other notable personages 
unnecessary here to be particularised. 

It so happened, at this time, when Lucca, fresh 
from her first triumph at Olmiitz, was thus newly 
become the talk of all Prague, that Meyerbeer was 
still eagerly awaiting, as he had been, for several 
years previously, the discovery of some entirely fresh 
soprano capable of undertaking the part of the 
heroine of his last completed grand opera of Vasco di 
Gama, or, as it was originally called, L’Africaine. 
That illustrious Composer was then at the head of the 
Berlin Hof-Opera Theatre as Director. Through long 
waiting and unnumbered disappointments he had begun 
at last to despair of ever finding any one qualified to 
sing the daring and audacious music set down by him 
for the slave Selika. At last—at last—almost (it must 
have seemed to him) too good to be true—there came to 
him from Prague tidings of the new operatic star said 
to be there so rapidly and radiantly in the ascendant. 
She had the enviable advantage of youth combined 
with great personal attractions. She had the incom- 
municable gift of genius. She had a voice of unwonted 
compass, which, through skilled tuition, was placed 
entirely at the command of her judgment. Her quali- 
fications were precisely the very ones he was in search 





of. He opened negotiations at once with the songstress, 
through her accredited representative, and eagerly 
secured her services for three seasons at the Berlin 
opera house. The arrangement for her was doubly 
advantageous. It brought her more prominently than 
ever before a conspicuous gathering of her music-loving 
contemporaries. And it ensured for her during the 
three years of her sojourn in the Prussian capital the 
priceless boon of having the willing advice and instruc- 
tion of the Director of the Hof-Opera Theatre himself, 
world-famous as the composer of three of the grandest 
operas in the modern répértoire, the Roberto, the 
Prophéte, and the Huguenots. In his selection of 
Pauline Lucca as the interpreter at last of the most 
difficult part of all in his long-delayed grand opera of 
L’Africaine, he was by the radiant result more than 
simply justified. Her success at Berlin, especially as 
Selika, was enormous and resplendent. In delaying 
the production of his piece until her arrival, Meyer- 
beer found that he had indeed acted wisely. Wearily 
as the time, for him, at intervals, must have dragged 
on, it was in no way time lost. Such a S-lika as could 
not otherwise have been procured was in her eventually 
discovered. In 1862—as it happened only two years 
before his lamented death—Meyerbeer had the immense 
satisfaction, the consolation it might even be said, of 
seeing his last grand opera, in five acts, produced. 
From her earliest utterance in the fourth scene of the 
first act, where she begins recounting the terrible ocean 
storm, in the midst of which she and her fellow- 
sufferers had been captured, ‘‘ Fatti fummo prigioni 
sopra l’immenso mar,” she proved herself-worthy of 
the difficult task entrusted to her, and capable of satis- 
fying even the composer’s own ultra-fastidious taste 
and exhorbitant aspirations. Her tender lullaby to the 
sleeping Vasco as he lies stretched upon the bench in 
the prison of the Inquisition, at the opening of the 
second act, ‘‘In grembo a me del sol figluiol,”’ till her 
song breaks off into the soft, yet impassioned, “‘ Tran- 
quillo e gid’’ comes as an exquisite prelude to the 
impetuous scene that follows immediately thereupon 
with the other slave Nelusko. When her performance 
on repetition came to be more attentively examined, it 
was remarked that in the septett she so carefully econo- 
mised her powers that her voice was only raised at 
those moments when in reason it might be expected to 
predominate. From a superficial observation of this, 
it was at first imagined, and the belief was eagerly 
bruited about by the more cynically disposed that, in 
spite of the obvious evidence to the contrary of her 
youth and freshness, the artiste’s organ was already 
worn and exhausted. The truth being, on the contrary, 
as just now implied by what we have said in regard to 
her economising her powers that the newly-discovered 
prima donna was only taking excessive precautions to 
avoid the risk of its becoming prematurely deteriorated. 
The bizarre costume in which she was arrayed as 
Selika, exactly copied as it was from the barbaric 
dress first made familiar to the public eye by 
Mdlle. Saxe, some of the more fastidious regarde 

as tending rather to mar than to enhance the charm 
of her youthful appearance. Her gesticulation it 
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was objected, moreover, was occasionally odd and 
imegular. Otherwise, there could not be two opinions 
sto her graces of person, any more than there could 
ie as to the lustrous beauty of her glance and the 
ange of her high soprano voice which readily reached 
C in alt, even dwelling upon it with a silvery 
msonance. Her acting, here and there, in L’Africaine 
yas, no doubt, of almost feverish impulsiveness. But, 
towards the close, it was subdued to a pathos that was 
imply irresistible. Her warbling tones under the 
ital tree, the tropical upas of the Mancanilla—‘‘ Addio 
nio Vasco caro, 10 ti perdono,” with her musing song 
as she contemplates the insidious bloom of the death- 
reathing crimson blossoms—* O ridente color, O fior 
rmiglio e bello,” sank upon the ear with a wild and 
launting tenderness. Remembering that her stature 
sof the smallest—she is, in point of fact, nearly as 
lite as Madame Gaetani Piccolomini—one might be 
lisposed to wonder at the command she has obtained 
er some of the loftiest types of character in the 
Grand Opera, only that the same seeming anomaly has 
n witnessed not infrequently before now, on the 
istrionic stage. When Edmund Kean, for example, 
imighty actor but a little man, entering upon the 
wene as Lear to the cry of “It is the King,” touched 
imself with a rapid motion of both hands upon the 
ireast, and then raising his outstretched arms high 
tbove his head, exclaimed ‘‘ Aye, every inch a King!” 
is bearing we are told was so majestic that the tallest 
person beside him on the stage seemed dwarfed, while 
te himself appeared to be almost colossal. So, in 
me kindred degree, is it with Pauline Lucca. Her 
iminutive stature is forgotten in the queenly Norma, 
m the more impassioned part of Valentina, and in 
hose statelier scenes of barbarian pomp in which 
Nelika drops the slave and appears as the Sovereign. 
Such was the reputation the Austrian débutante at 
ee acquired on her triumphant reception in the 
berlin Hof-Opera Theatre that she received from the 
mperial Academy of Music at Paris, the most pres- 
ing offer of an engagement. Tempting though the 
position was she declined it—even though its ac- 
ptance was strongly urged upon her, magnanimously 
mough, by her arch-adviser, the Director Meyerbeer. 
When, later on, the composer recommended her yet 
bre strongly to close with the next proposal coming 
) her, this time not from France but England, 
ftuline Lucca wisely yielded her assent. The agree- 
nt then entered into was with Mr. Frederick Gye, 
Manager of the Royal Italian Opera Company at 
went Garden. There, on Saturday the 18th July, 
863 (not yet quite ten years ago !) in accordance with 
w arrangement which had been negociated, the much 
tlked of Prima Donna, whose chief glory as yet 
kimply as a name) was that she had been selected by 
tyerbeer to take the chief soprano part in his grand 
era of Vasco di Gama, duly made her appearance. 
te character chosen for her début was one of the 
Most dangerous and difficult she could well have 
Ssumed—for it was one that inevitably brought her 
nto direct comparisun with one of the most consum- 
mate artistes of the modern lyrical stage. Nevertheless, 
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she held her ground resplendently as Valentina in Gli 
Ugonotti, even in our vivid and grateful remembrance 
of Viardot Garcia’s superb impersonation of the heroic- 
souled and gentle-hearted daughter of the Conde di San 
Bris. Pauline Lucca was accepted and applauded as 
one worthy of the high position to which she had been 
advanced. The opera-goers of London endorsed or 
confirmed the opinion already so strongly expressed by 
the music lovers of Berlin, of Vienna, of Prague, and 
of Olmiitz. Notwithstanding the brilliant welcome 
thus accorded to her in the English capital, it is 
curious to remember now that, with the ball then lying 
at her feet, in what seemed at the moment like a mere 
freak of petulant disdain, the young songstress, by an 
abrupt decision, tossed it from her again capriciously. 
In the height of her success she suddenly quitted 
London, with the intimation simply that her health 
was injured by the Thames! To all appearance it 
was a question about ‘“‘the terms,” and not the 
Thames, on second thoughts, not being entirely to her 
satisfaction. What had so unexpectedly led to this 
falling out between herself and the management 
happily proved in the end, however, to be a tiff that 
readily admitted of adjustment. When the next 
season but one came round, that of 1865, Mademoiselle 
Lucca was cordially welcomed back again at Covent 
Garden, where her presence was all the more accept- 
able because, there and then, with her powerful 
co-operation, Meyerbeer’s long looked for L’A/fricaine 
was at length produced. Other parts were added to 
her repertory, and her position was thenceforth recog- 
nised as securely established. From that date, season 
by season, she has shared with the little Diva, Madame 
Adelina Patti, in the honours attendant upon every 
prima donna assoluta. Between Berlin and London 
her time since then has for the most part been alter- 
nated. In each capital she is an equal favourite. 
Before the year of her second engagement, here in 
England had run out, Pauline Lucca was united in 
marriage, in the November of 1865, to the Baron von 
Rohden. Her wedded life, however, lasted no more 
than asingle lustre, her husband, slain in battle in 1870, 
falling one of the hardly numerable victims of the great 
war between France and Germany. It was during the 
first year of her married life, namely in 1866, that Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca, now Baroness von Rohden, first ap- 
peared at Covent Garden as Leonora in La Favorita, 
that questionable but most charming of all the serious 
operas of Donizetti. In the Ferdinando of Mario she had 
as her support, of course, a very tower of strength, that 
being, in truth, one of the great tenore’s most exquisite 
impersonations. If her Italian pronunciation could 
hardly be regarded as so perfect as that so mar- 
vellously acquired by the German Piccolomini, the 
music of Leonora, it could not but be allowed, suited 
the voice to absolute perfection. During the autumn 
of the year in which she achieved this new success, her 
essayed, with but indifferent effect, at Baden-Baden to 
enact the heroine in Gounod’s chef d’@uvre of Faust ¢ 
Margherita. The Badenese themselves, to all appear- 
ance, considered the performance little less than.a 





fiasco. While they could not but recognise the charm 
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and grace of her youthful appearance they regarded 
her less as the Gretchen of Goethe than as a girlish 
grisette. Some even insisted that in her rendering of 
the part a certain coarseness, instead of delicacy, was 
perceptible. Exception was still taken, moreover, 
in some quarters, to the young artiste’s voice, or, at 
least, to the upper notes of it, as hard and metallic— 
to her gestures (occasionally) as angular and eccentric 
—to her manner, as having about it a flavour or suspi- 
cion of the picaroon—to her execution, even, as lacking 
refinement. By the time the very next season had 
arrived, however, there was a hush at last to all such 
carping hypercriticisms. The new prima donna assoluta 
had made her mark so effectually, that her depreciators 
were silenced. She was none the less a grand artiste, 
it was now recognised, because of the smallness of her 
dimensions. Critically regarded, even by the cynics, 
her performances during 1867 were allowed to have 
lost to her nothing of that popularity which had all 
along been hers among those portions of her audience 
to whom she was naturally acceptable. Season by 
season since then the whole mass (of her audience) 
has become so leavened. For an interval, at least, 
Madame Pauline Lucca’s more than simply amicable 
relations with the operatic world of London and Berlin 
have had to be interrupted, the fair songstress having 
taken her departure across the Atlantic on a profes- 
sional tour through the United States—a tour to 
which allusion was first formally made at the com- 
mencement of the season of 1873 through Mr. Gye’s 
annual programme. Her success in America, we doubt 
not, will vie with that she has already achieved in 
Europe. By the habitués of the Royal Italian her 
return to the boards of Covent Garden is anticipated 
with eagerness even now, before she has actually taken 
her departure homewards. In the roll-call of the 
great artistes attached to that noble home of the lyrical 
drama in this country her name is missed, even for an 
interval, with regret. Second on that list to Adelina 
Patti, but second only to her, Pauline Lucca can be 
spared only for a while, and even then but grudgingly. 
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GARDENING. 








than that of the used-up man, or the retired men 
of business who find time hang heavy upon their hands, 
and complain bitterly that they have nothing to do. 
To all such we have one recommendation to give. 
Try gardening. The effect will be magical. All dis- 
content will vanish, and body and mind will be alike 
invigorated. To obtain the supreme good of the 
“mens sana in corpore sano” there is nothing like a 
good course of gardening. By this, however, we imply 
that the patient must actually work himself. To 
those great persons who have stoves and orchard 
houses by the score, and whose acres under glass 
take up space enough for the gardens of fifty houses, 
who employ a huge staff of gardeners, and who can at 
will wander about a paradise of flowers, carefully 


N° complaint is more frequent in the present day 
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brought up to the modern stardard, we have but little 
to say. They may have gardens, but they can have 
no real love for flowers. Their nurslings can command 
the services of skilled nurses and distinguished physi- 
cians, but they can never incite the love or produce 
the charm of those which have been watched and 
tended by a parent’s care. The man who takes to 
gardening as we recommend him must be his own 
gardener, satisfied occasionally to receive a word of 
advice from more experienced brethren, occasionally get- 
ting assistance in rough work, but doing the main part of 
his labour with his own hands. Or if he have money 
to spare and is ambitious he may indulge in glass 
houses and keep perpetual summer round him, but 
for this he must have professional assistance, and, 
superintend and work as he may, he can derive but a 
faint reflection of the delight which the true gardener 
feels. 


Let us then earnestly counsel our patient not to be 
over-ambitious. Ata small outlay he may purchase 
health and enjoyment incalculable. He requires no 
vast expenditure either of time or money; he may 
either strengthen and refresh himselt after the labours 
of the day, or he may while away pleasantly the heavy 
hours of idleness. And he will finda keen spirit of 
interest arise in him; he will be filled with delicious 
joys and dread fears ; the very variations of the weather 
will afford him cause for excitement; he will pass 
through as many moods and changes as a girl in her 
first love, and he will find that the delightful task— 


“*To teach the young idea how to shoot ” 


is never less troublesome or more pleasant than when 
tending and directing the young shoots of some hardy 
shrub. And he will find as keen a pleasure in follow- 
ing Captain Cuttle’s maxim “‘ Train up a fig-tree in the 
way it should grow, and when old sit under the shadow 
of it,” as in carrying out the original precept of the 
Jewish sage. And here let us say that there is nothing 
in this life easier than the art of growing flowers pro- 
perly. A few simple rules which may be learnt from 
any practical gardener, or from any of the numerous 
books on the subject, will suffice for the first starting, 
and experience aided by common sense will do the 
rest. The real secret of success beyond this stage 1s 
diligent and regular attention, and constant, loving and 
reverent care. 


First of all, the lover of flowers must grow them for 
himself; or, if he has no house to shelter tender plants 
during the winter, buy but sparingly of those soft- 
wooded growth which cannot stand the rude assaults of 
frost and snow. And this will confine him chiefly to 
the loveliest of all flowers, the hardy plants that are 
cut down by the rigour of Winter, and, in their own 
good time, spring up again into fresh life and beauty. 
We do not wish for an instant to disparage the modern 
system of “ bedding-out ;” for a large garden, it pro- 
duces easily and effectively a fine mass of colour. But 
in a less spacious extent of ground, those plants alone 
should be chosen which bid defiance to “ furious 
Winter’s rages.” And how beautiful is the succession 
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to the daffodils,— 


“ That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ” 


to the golden sheen of the crocus and the glorious blue 
of the scillas, set off by a ring of lustrous white snow- 
drops. And then, as the Spring advances, how full of 
beauty and interest is the scene. In some nook where 
the early sun strikes, the violets come into bloom, and 
the flowering shrubs and trees begin to awake from 
their slumbers and burst into their fragrant loveliness. 
Then is, perhaps, after all, the time of the keenest 
anxiety to the gardeners. A cold winter frets and 
worries him beyond endurance. If his garden look 
towards the west, he longs for the beams of that 
morning sun which draws forth the hidden treasures of 
the earth into light and life. And yet this very warmth 
is often fatal, and keen east winds and biting frosts 
destroy the tender buds that the sun has tempted forth, 
or weaken them so that they become a prey to the 
numerous tribe of hungry insects which suck and drain 
the life-blood of the flowers. And here we must protest 
against the conduct of the caterpillars. No fair foes 
are they, wreaking their destruction in the light of day, 
and injuring only what they require for food. Instead 
of this, they eat right into the heart of the tenderest 
shoots, or envelop themselves so closely in a leafy 
covering, that the unhappy gardener is forced to destroy 
the leaves to get rid of the insidious thieves within, 
and thus realises the feelings which must have agonised 
those heroes of old, who were doomed to slay their own 
ofispring. But if by good fortune or constant vigilance 
he is unmolested by these pests, then come fresh 
anxieties. The tardy Spring and the lingering zephyrs 
will not come so early as he wishes, and the sudden 
changes severely try and rack the life of the infant 
flower. This is the one difficulty connected with the 
growth of the earlier Spring flowers. The delicate, 
fragile Dentzia, which looks as if it could not withstand 
the slightest shock, lives through our severest winters, 
but its lively blooms are often cruelly cut by the keen 
east wind, though in sheltered aspects it does well 
enough. In fact, our counsel to our brother gardeners 
is to sacrifice speed to safety, and rather to retard than 
hasten the blooming of such early favourites. Sad as 
isthe agony of mind with which the cautious gardener 
surveys the brightest parterre of his neighbour while his 
own is still bare and flowerless, more poignant still is 
his self-reproach when a late frost comes and massacres 
his innocents, and intensely does he realise the sentiment 
of Lucretius,— 
‘* Suave est alterius magnum spectare laborem,” 


When from the midst of his thriving, if yet unblooming, 
shrubs he gazes upon his neighbour vainly toiling to 
restore that loveliness which cruel Nature has so sadly 
defaced. 


But his reward soon comes as Summer arrives, and 
the past cold and violence of the weather fade away 
from his memory like some terrible nightmare. Even 
Without the aid of half-hardy plants a great effect may 
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roots, soon shoot anew with the genial weather, and so 
will the delicate lemon verbena. The lily tribe are, 
without exception, perfectly hardy if taken care of, and 
by judicious arrangement every part of the garden may 
look bright and gay at once. And above all, there is 
one great quality of the hardy flowers—the sweet per- 
fume they exhale. The famous garden which Lady 
Corisande called her own, contained nothing but hardy 
flowers, except the heliotrope and some of the stocks. 
And in addition to such fragrant growths, as pinks, car- 
nations, and sweet-williams, not to mention the 
eglantine and honeysuckle, sweetest of all flowers, 
what can be more delightful than to watch the 
gradually opening blooms of the little modest pansy, 
always gay and graceful, or the glorious golden masses 
of the alyssum, the white sheet of bloom on the 
arabis, and the bright blue splendour of the gentian, 
clear and pure as if a veritable piece of blue sky. And 
here let us give one word of counsel as to these 
beautiful plants. The secret of obtaining a perfect 
bloom is to prepare for it in the autumn. Don't wait 
till spring and then either leave your plants to them- 
selves, or buy them to put out, and often to perish, but 
in the autumn carefully separate them and plant them 
out in an airy, warm situation to grow and gain 
strength, and then in the spring they will not suffer 
from the check of removal and replanting. It must 
always be remembered that the golden rule for obtain- 
ing fine flowers is simply to let plants make their full 
growth before allowing them to bloom, and then not to 
disturb or move them. And above all, the gardener 
who seeks for his beauties in our lovely hardy plants, 
has one we have reserved to the last, the Queen of 
Flowers, the fairest of the fair, rewarding her votaries 
a thousand fold for their homage, ever smiling and 
gracious to those that love her, the Rose. But of the 
Rose and how it may be made to adorn the humblest 
garden and the apparently most ungenial climate, we 
will speak, at length, another time. For the present, to 
the delicate and nervous as well as to true lovers of 
beauty, we say earnestly—‘' Take to gardening,” a 
sure and never-failing source of hea!th and content- 
ment. 





LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


XI.—Tue Cost or Livina. 

HE cost of living in New York (in common with 

every other city in the United States) is excessive, 
though perhaps fabulous would be the phrase to employ 
if occasional indulgence in wines and spirits be taken 
into consideration. Before the war this was not so. 
But the exigencies to which that terrible event gave 
rise, enhanced the intrinsic value of every commodity, 
while war prices still obtain without exhibiting the 
slightest indication of a change. A few years since 
America was about the cheapest country in the world 
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the dearest. 
hotels of the “Empire City” were but two dollars 
thirty cents. per diem. For this very moderate tariff 
four substantial meals were provided, all seasonable 
edibles not being overlooked. Since 1862 the prices 
have been doubled, while the table supply is more 
scant, and the food preparation less delicate. There 
exist a number of inferior establishments where a 
much lower tariff is demanded; but these we regard 
as being highly objectionable, for cheapness and nasti- 
nessare there invariably combined. Then there are hotels 
which throw out a taking bait to travellers by the 
announcement that such are conducted on “the 
European system.” This cabalistic puff simply signifies 
that no fixed charges for board exist. But should a 
guest live pretty generously in such places he will find 
that ten dollars a day will scarcely cover his expenses. 
Of course, should he breakfast and dine out often he 
will naturally derive much advantage, as in those 
‘* caravanserai”’—as our friend Sala designates them— 
where afixed tariff is adopted, one is charged precisely the 
same whether he takes his meals regularly or otherwise. 

A self-styled “‘ Victim” has recently been complain- 
ing in the Times newspaper of how he has been “taken 
in and done for” in London. He does his growling 
and grumbling in true Yankee style. He looks upon 
his countrymen as the systematic victims of designing 
metropolitan hotel-keepers, who have conspired to rob 
them outright. And how happens this? The causes 
alleged are that the Americans are known to part 
freely with their money, giving “ half-a-crown, or even 
a sovereign, where the Londoner would only give six- 
pence or a shilling;” that being “out for a holiday,” 
they have their hearts open, and do not take a strict 
account of sixpences,” and finally that as they have 
grown un-familiar with specie (upon which they have 
come suddenly), and are unacquainted with English prices 
they “uo not know what is a proper and what animproper 
charge.” Further, it is averred by this representative 
cynic that our hotels are ruinously extravagant, and 
yet that the accommodation afforded “is such as no 
decent hotel-keeper in New York, or Boston, or any 
other great city, would venture to offer to his guests.” 
This is certainly going too far. But even worse state- 
ments are made. The travelling public are indirectly 
informed that chamber-maids, waiters, and porters are 
“beggars;” that the food put upon one’s table is 
“‘abominably cooked ;”’ that the sole supplied ‘‘is a 
wretched-looking object, done up in some kind of batter, 
designed probably to disguise its lean carcass and serve 
as an aid to digestion ;” that the eggs are “stale,” the 
tea ‘‘ weak,” the proprietors “ extortionists,” and so on. 
From the “ Victim’s” wail it would seem as though 
‘travelling in company with some American trunks” 
was the innocent cause of all this mischief and suffer- 
ing. These trunks have the reputation of affording 
*‘ great joy” to hotel-keepers and their assistants inas- 
much as they are supposed to be full of money, and 
suggest that their owner has no other object in life than 
to distribute the same among the surplus population of 
this ‘‘ happy land! ” 
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pence for her labour; so that this class is set down 
as among the most flourishing and important in 
the community. “I am half tempted,” writes the 
“Victim,” “‘to wish that a kind Providence had made 
me a laundress, instead of the father of a family whose 
weekly ‘wash’ fills me with dismal forebodings.” All 
these irremediable calamities follow upon the possession 
of American trunks. Hence we are not surprised that 
somebody should be asked to bid for them—*'I wish 
some one would buy these trunks of me. They can be 
had cheap”—-the principle of barter carried to its 
extreme limit. As Americans are so outrageously 
imposed upon while with us, we are not to be surprised 
that they should directly “turn their backs upon 
London, with a thorough dislike for it.” We believe 
no person ever encountered a really contented citizen 
of the States, and we do not expect that anyone ever will. 
If John Bull be an accepted grumbler, Jonathan is an 
irrepressible fault-finder, and it requires no vast dis- 
crimination to pronounce which of the twain is the 
more bearable being. We remember, not very long 
since, visiting a leading American at the ‘‘ Langham.” 
Upon retiring after dinner to his suite of apartments, 
which we considered rather richly and tastefully fur- 
nished and decorated, our friend remarked, ‘ You 
English have little taste, I guess. Now, just glance 
round these rooms. Observe the heavy ornamentation, 
the shockingly solid furniture. Even the painting of 
the doors is dismal; enough to give one the horrors. 
Assuredly we know how to do things better in the 
States. We are a lively people, and we render every- 
thing as cheerful as possible. When we make a 
voyage to the Old Country, and put up at English 
hotels, we don’t like to feel as though we were in a 
Penitentiary.” 

The writer of these sketches having travelled some- 
what extensively and repeatedly in the United States, 
knows to his cost that a Britisher’s ‘‘ portmanteau ” is 
regarded in America with as eager an interest as the 
“ American trunk ” is in England. It becomes an object 
of infinite joy to hotel-keepers and their minions, pro- 
ducing a like degree of lively speculation, if not pecu- 
lation. Nevertheless the sober Yankee is not such a dull 
dolt as to beguile himself into the fancy that an English- 
man has nothing to do with his gold but to scatter it 
amongst the sparse population of the ‘Great Country;” 
one reason being that the nation does not exactly need 
it, and that the denizens thereof have all that they 
crave in the matter of money. ‘In America,” writes 
the ‘‘ Victim” referred to, “there is a fixed tariff—you 
know exactly how much you are spending.” Now the 
latter proposition we wholly deny. The fact is just 
the reverse. Albeit, the tariff be fixed—which is not 
invariably the case—you are very far indeed from 
correctly conjecturing the amount you will have to 
disburse at the end of a week, as all bills must be paid 
weekly, in accordance with the Transatlantic system. 
The charge for mere board and lodging will often but 
trivially contrast with the cluster of “extras.” British 
travellers, as a rule, are not accustomed to live like 
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“eremites””; nor do they, evince the same petty mean- 
nesses SO conspicuous in others, who make the vain- 


glorious boast that they of all peoples are pre-eminently 


generous. We hate such “‘hifalutin” bluster. We 
knew an American judge who told us he invariably 
made it a rule when on circuit to leave his luggage at 
the railway-station, while searching for the cheapest 
hotel. Only let the reader imagine one of our English 
judges doing the like! If economy be a virtue, 
assuredly penuriousness is a vice. We far prefer the 
liberality that leans towards extravagance, than the 
churlish spirit that grudgingly parts with a penny. 

We happen to have several of our American hotel 
bills by us. Let one or two of these attest the truth 
of what we assert. Here follows a copy of that which 
we received just before last embarking for Europe :— 

*“ Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
Dr. to Darling, Grisnold & Co. 
Jan. 17, 1871. 
pP—— D——,, Esq. 


dols. cents. 





Board one week - - - ° 35 oO 
Extra Breakfast - : - ° I 50 
Ditto, Dinners - - - . 10 Oo 
Wine - - - - - - 2 25 
Ditto - - - - - - 19 O 
Claret - - - - - I 50 
Bar - : - - - - - 3 oO 
Washing - : ° . . _ 2 38 
Baggage - . * : : - I 25 
75 88 ” 


This sum would be equivalent to nearly £11 sterling. 
During the week we had simply one friend once to 
breakfast, and three friends to dinner. 

The hotels of remote towns in New York State will 
be found nearly equally expensive with those of the 
great mercantile emporium itself, as the annexed bill 
will sufficiently show :— 

* Bagg’s Hotel, 
Utica, Aug. 9, 1871. 
To Southwood & McClasky, Dr. 


Mr. D—. 
dols. cents. 
To 84 days Board - - - - 30 «Oo 
Fires - - - - - - 9 «Oo 
Sundries - - - - - - 13 10 





52 10” 
Or nearly £8 British. It will be observed that what are 
termed ‘‘ sundries” closely amount to the charge for 
board and lodging. I have frequently heard of travellers 
being systematically fleeced in some of the leading 
hotels of the States. Even the writer has not escaped 
~—a discovery he has only made while looking over his 
hotel bills for the purpose of writing this article. Of 
course, we hold the proprietors of such public establish- 
ments blameless; nor do we wish to render them 
morally responsible for the nefarious acts of their clerks, 
Who have but acquired the universal accomplishment of 
knowing how to cheat in the most off-hand manner 
Possible. George Augustus Sala asserts that nine-and- 
half months residence in America cost him just upon 
{1,000, and at a period, too, when gold was at 150 
Pemium. This would be living at the rate of £2,500 
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per annum. Our last six months’ residence in the 
Great Republic nearly exhausted £700; almost the 
entire of which went in defraying travelling and hotel 
expenses. 

Numerous families reside permanently in hotels with 
the view of economising their incomes. At the first 
blush, this statement appears preposterous. It is, 
nevertheless, true. House-rent having risen so im- 
mensely, and the cost of keeping establishments having 
grown so great, many persons are forced to succumb 
and take up their abodes in the places mentioned. By 
so doing they possibly exchange a life of monotony and 
dulness for one of gaiety and excitement. Hotel life in 
New York has its peculiar charms. Although objec- 
tions may feasibly be made to it on moral grounds, it 
is not altogether devoid of advantages. To bring up 
children, more particularly daughters, under its in- 
fluences is, we apprehend, decidedly pernicious. As 
they grow in years, the boys become “fast,” while the 
girls lose, provided they ever possessed, those feminine 
attributes and attractions to which (mayhap igno- 
rantly) in this country we are disposed to attach such 
importance. 

dervechehiliemdiginan 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND NATIONAL 
MUSICAL EDUCATION. 





THE announcement made in our columns last week to 
the effect that the Musical Committee of the Society of 
Arts had at its recent meeting resolved to take immediate 
steps for the erection of buildings for a new National 
Music School deserves more than a mere passing thought 
from all who are interested in the musical education of the 
present and future generations. In order to enable our 
readers to form a fair opinion on the subject, it will be 
necessary to state that the Musical Committee here referred 
to is one of numerous committees appointed from time to 
time by the Council of the Society of Arts to collect informa- 
tion upon special questions, and that in this way it rendered 
valuable service in 1866, when it reported on the systems 
adopted in all the most important continental conser- 
vatoires, as well as in the music schools at that time exist- 
ing in England. Its action then was purely deliberative, 
and in the final report of the Committee it pointed 
definitively to the Royal Academy of Music as offering a 
satisfactory foundation for a National Music School on a 
more extended scale, supported by a State subsidy and 
affording gratuitous education in a certain number of 
cases. Nota hint was given in the report that the Com- 
mittee thought it would be desirable to abolish the Royal 
Academy, they simply recommended its extension and 
modification to meet the increasing requirements of the 
country and the wishes of the musical professors who had 
been consulted throughout the inquiry. So far, then, the 
Committee earned the thanks of practical men and 
gathered together a mass of information which will ever 
be a valuable help to those who are entrusted with the 
execution of any really national scheme which shall have 
for its object the musical training of the people. Since 
that date, however, the personnel of the Musical Com- 
mittee has been changed, and the views of the members 
would seem to have changed also. They now come 
forward as the advocates of the establishment of a music 
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school on what they term ‘an independent basis,” an 
expression which can have no other meaning than that 
instead of aiding the Royal Academy in the way proposed 
in the Report of 1866, they wish to commence de novo, 
‘and to construct not only the buildings for the school, but 
the school itself. Re 


Now, it is obvious that there are two considerations 
which would justify the Committee in the adoption of such 
acourse. If, in the first place, they could prove that the 
Royal Academy of Music had forfeited the confidence of 
the profession or the public, they would have a fair ground 
for passing it by and for building afresh, provided also, in 
the second place, that they could show that they, as a 
committee, had been elected by, or possessed the confidence 
of, those who are best qualified to give an opinion on such 
a question. On the first of these heads, it may be 
observed, without the fear of contradiction, that if in 1866 
the Royal Academy of Music was in a sufficiently Ssatis- 
factory state to induce the then Committee to regard it as 
the natural basis of the future Music School, it is now in a 
far more efficient condition, as under the conduct of its 
present principal, Sir Sterndale Bennett, it holds a very 
high position in the esteem of musicians, professional and 
amateur, while its pupils at their recent concerts have 
given the best of all proofs of the standard of the teaching 
they receive. But, even supposing that the contrary were 
the case, it seems to us that before a committee takes upon 
itself the responsibility of calling for estimates and plans 
for the erection of a new school, it would be well if its 
members were to satisfy themselves that the need for the 
proposed institution was recognised, and that they are 
regarded as the fit and proper persons to carry out such an 
undertaking. On this latter point there may, we think, 
fairly be a difference of opinion, and this will become more 
evident if we briefly examine the constitution of the Com- 
mittee. At its head is the Duke of Edinburgh, whose 
active participation in matters musical will be generally 
welcomed, but after His Royal Highness we have—not a 
body of eminent musicians, but Messrs, Cole, pére et fils, 
three officers in the army, two noble lords, and three lay- 
men, whose names are known in connection with musical 
and artistic enterprise. Such a body, we submit, is 
scarcely calculated to inspire confidence in this great 
national undertaking, even admitting that it is either 
necessary or desirable, and we therefore confess to a 
feeling of doubt whether the Committee is not embarking 
on a somewhat erratic enterprise and whether it would not 
be well for the Royal Chairman at its next meeting to call 
the members to order. We have good grounds for 
believing that professional musicians, although they see 
points where improvement is possible in the constitution 
and management of the Royal Academy are fairly satisfied 
with its general conduct, and that they would regard with 
regret any attempt to form what would practically resolve 
itself into an opposition school, and although this would 
amount to a practical withdrawal of their present scheme, 
it would redound to their credit and materially aid in the 
promotion of the true interests of English music. If, on 
the other hand, the Society of Arts’ Committee were to 
lend its aid to the old institution, which has for upwards 
of fifty years done good service to the country, it would at 
any rate be on safe ground, although it might not be quite 
so satisfactory to those members who are actuated by 
the belief — honest perhaps, but, as we think, mistaken— 
that the only path to success is by a new and untrodden 
road. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





Amonc the minor exhibitions of the year there are 
several which are worth visiting, and even in the most 
insignificant of them a few interesting pictures are to be 
found. The visitor to the Academy has not seen all the 
new works of the year which are worth looking at, and if 
he be able to go without over-hopeful expectations he may 
find much enjoyment in taking the round of the smaller 
galleries. 

The ‘ New British Institution” in Old Bond Street is 
one of these. It does not contain more than two hundred 
works, the greater number of which are of a medium or 
small size, while very few are ambitious either in subject 
ortreatment. There is, therefore, very little that is strik- 
ing or important in this gallery, but there are many 
pictures which would please a purchaser desirous of 
decorating his sitting-rooms. 

Among those which deserve mention are two sketches 
in oils by Sir John Gilbert, which perhaps claim to be con- 
sidered as finished work, but which do not contain the 
solidity and realism of execution in the accessories which, 
according to modern taste, distinguishes a sketch from a 
picture. 

The first of these (‘ Brigands,”’ No. 6) is the most 
strikingly unfinished. It is a composition of the kind 
which Rembrandt first made popular. That is to say the 
frame is filled with darkness populated indistinctly with 


incidents seen through the gloom, and one spot of light 


falls on the chief figure in the middle. This mode of pro- 
ducing “ effect’’ requires clever and bold treatment, but 
Sir John Gilbert is able to use the materials which he 
handles, and the result is a stong picture of its kind. The 
drama is simple; one or two brigands advance cautiously 
into the light from out of the shadow of a thick forest. 

His other work, No. 145, ‘‘ Doctor Sangrado and the 
Licentiate Sedillo,’ contains a few figures full of character 
and expression. The faces and attitudes appear to be 
executed from imagination, but though they are interesting 
for this reason, the picture will only please those who enjoy 
Sir John Gilbert's manner of touch, and have not yet 
become tired of it from the frequency with which it has 
been seen in the Christmas numbers of the Illustrated 
London News. The effect of colour, or the absence of any- 
thing called effect of colour by the modern taste, is to be 
found in this picture as in all the artist’s works. 

E. M. Ward, R.A., sends a little sketch, No. 15, cleverer 
in composition than much of his more pretentious efforts. 
It is called ** Scene from the Spectator.” 

P. F. Poole, R.A., sends another sketch, No. 19, “ The 
Ordeal by Water—Study for a Large Picture.” There are 
a few figures, the central one being a girl who submits to 
be blindfolded, and is about to be subjected to the ordeal. 
The composition is still in an unfinished state, and the 
details are hinted in a weak and uncertain manner. The 
colour is patchy, and all the tints are mixed with mud, as 
is too often the case in the work of Mr. Poole. Neverthe- 
less the picture is a design, and is therefore far more 
interesting than many, that are seen, whose execution 15 
better, but which contain no attempt to embody a concep- 
tion of any kind. , 

Of the other works in the gallery most of those which 
the visitor will care to look at are by foreigners. No. 49 
“The Ring,” A. Ducros, is an outrageous scene of con- 
tinental comedy. A man in the costume of the last century 
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is archly holding up a wedding-ring to a woman who archly 
avoids it as if in maiden bashfulness. They are sitting on 
a sofa together, but the woman flings herself as far back as 
possible. Both are ugly, comic, and well painted. The 
accessories are cleverly introduced. 


No. 55, “‘ The Month of February,” O. Van Thoren, is 
a good picture of coloured cattle ploughing. A. Bonheur 
has a small study, No. 20, of two red cattle, cleverly exe- 
cuted, as all studies from this hand usually are. The 
present example makes no pretence to be a picture. 


No. 62, ‘* Landscape,” V. Dupré, No. 65, “‘ Dolce far 
niente,” R. Madrazo, No. 77, ‘‘ Harvest in Italy,” F. 
Mancini, No. 102, ‘‘Good Night !—Scene on the Tiber,” 
A. Rossano, are clever pieces of painting and sketching 
in the modern Italian manner. No. 142, ‘ Landscape, 
with cattle,’’ Verheyden and De Haas, is agreeable and 
well painted. Pictures of this class are interesting to the 
possessors, but do not contain much which challenges 
criticism or demands description, especially when, as in 
the present collection all are of small ‘ cabinet” size. 
There are a few water-colour sketches on a screen in the 
exhibition room that are not mentioned in the catalogue. 
One of these by Simoni called “ The Luncheon” is the 
most vigorous. This is a bold and dramatic drawing of 
three common-place people in the inevitable costume of 
the powder and patch period, seated at table talking in an 
excited and gesticulative manner. The realism of every- 
thing is complete, nor is there an error to be found either 
in character, composition, or in the execution, which is 
slight and free, but not ragged or weak. But the picture 
is prosaic, and contains no beauty, and its cleverness 
therefore does not raise it above the class of common 
comedy. 


Three little pictures “‘A Barrack Phrase” D. Bles, 
where a man in costume, as usual, is shocking a girl by 
teaching her parrot naughty words ; ** Morning Occuption,” 
Bakeroff, where a lady in a white dress reads a newspaper 
at breakfast with a conscious air of importance, and “ After 
the Departure of the Fishermen,” J. Saddé, where some 
wifes and children return from the shore, looking melan- 
choly and depressed as being conscious of the danger 
towards which their fathers and husbands have gone, 
have been added lately to the gallery, and are not in the 
catalogue. They are very small, and without much 
colour, but are of the kind called ‘‘ choice,” and are in- 
teresting, so far as anything by foreign artists who are 
held in esteem abroad, must be interesting when exhibited 
in England. 

For the same reason, but in a far higher degree, a 
well known picture by Eugéne Delacroix, now to be seen 
in London, deserves attention. It must be noticed in its 
place as part of the Summer Exhibition of the Society of 
French Artists, 168, New Bond Street. ‘The Death of 
Sardanapalus,” or ‘ Sardanapale mourant au milieu de 
Ses femmes qu’on égorge,” as it was originally called, is 
the chief picture of this gallery, and is one of the most 
celebrated of Eugtne Delacroix’ paintings in oil. It was 
executed during the early years of his reputation, before 
the revolution of 1830 changed the course of his imagina- 
tion, or his voyage to Morocco expanded his ideas of 
colour. Apart from its size and the ambitious nature of 
the subject the ‘* Death of Sardanapalus ” would not deserve 
to be considered a work of the first importance, but for the 
Place it occupies in the history of the “ Romantic Move- 
Ment” in French art, and the reputation which it still 
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The picture fills one entire wall of the gallery where it is 

now being exhibited, and contains a great number of life- 
size figures. The chief thing to be seen by the spectator 
who presents himself before the canvas for the first time, 
is an immense bed, which has half the height and fully the 
width and length of a common haystack. It is shown 
corner-wise, and the point which is nearest to the eye 
occupies nearly the centre of the picture, and is decorated 
with a golden elephant’s head, life-size, and very Asiatic, 
but painful in expression. Above this, on the bed itself, 
Sardanapalus lies in a kingly attitude, raising his head, 
which he supports on one elbow, so that his face is upright. 
He looks dreamily aside and occupies himself with his own 
thoughts, not paying any attention to what is going on 
around him. His face is handsome and well-expressed ; 
had it been painted with a less sticky and unfleshlike 
impasto it might have made a worthy centre to a great 
design. On all sides, about the bed, are ses femmes (in- 
cluding a grey horse) qu’on égorge. The grey horse is only 
seen as to his upper parts; which seem to be rearing out of 
the left hand corner of the picture. His hind legs are 
perhaps in a hole provided to receive them. A negro, 
whose special duty it is to égorger him, is on ground so 
much higher that he strikes downward at his rearing 
breast. The horse exactly resembles the dummy horses, 
so noble as to the neck, and so fiery as to the eye and 
nostril, whose duty it is to stand for years exposing new 
harness and carriages in a manufacturer's show-rooms. 
The femmes are tearing off their garments and divorcing 
themselves from life at the same time. Their bodies are 
twisted about in attitudes which express suffering, but also 
convey suffering to the spectator, the more so if his eye be 
accustomed to less careless draughtmanship. Their color- 
ing is pink, white, and chalky. A man who stabs one of 
them has an arm whose muscles run on to each other with 
as tumultuous a misrule as if they were waves under a 
cross-wind, or marks in the bark of a twisted oak-tree. 
Some brown figures in the background are, to a certain 
extent, preferable to the pink and white ones, as they stare 
less. The accessories are colored in a style of the most 
reckless cruelty, of an intellectual kind, the victim being 
again the spectator. Blocks of vermilion drapery, heaps of 
vases and coins, torrents of green tissue, are put side by 
side with the black and the pink figures, the white bed- 
clothes and the golden elephants for no other purpose than 
to produce an effect of contrast. The green is that of 
shutters, the red that of soldiers’ uniforms, the pink that of 
salmon carved at table, the yellow that of buttercups. The 
tone which covers the shaded parts of the picture, in which 
these contrasts are set, is a muddy and unpleasant brown. 
Everything tears the eye, nothing pleases it. The whole 
picture is like a strident noise, and the net result it leaves 
to the visitor is vertigo. 

In the same gallery is a group containing life-size por- 
traits of Messrs. Duransil, A. Legros, Fautin (who paints 
them), Whistler, Champfleury, E. Mauet, Bracquemond, 
Balleroy, and Charles Baudelaire. 

There is also Dupré’s ‘‘ Southampton Meadows,” and a 
number of other interesting landscapes. Some pictures by 
Whistler, which have been seen in the Academy, are 
exhibited again, and there is likewise some original pottery 
of a simple and decorative kind, designed and executed by 
C. Cazin. - 

Most of the smaller pictures are interesting and powerful 
in execution. They are remarkable for a certain evenness 





enjoys among French critics. 


of merit. With a few exceptions, which will readily be 
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distinguished, any one picture in the exhibition is nearly 
as good as any other. All deserve attention, but to 
describe a few would be to commit neglect in not describ- 
ing all. M. Dupré has several small works besides the 
‘Southampton Meadows;" and Messrs. Bellenger, Bou- 
dier, Corot (J. B. C.), and Fautin are among the principal 
contributors. On the whole, notwithstanding the painful 
impression produced by the chief picture, this is the most 
interesting and important of the foreign galleries now open 
in London, 


—__----_-?—_--— — 


OPERATIC CELEBRITIES. 





I. Irato CAMPANINI. 


WuHeN Garibaldi raised the standard of Revolt at Mar- 
sala; when volunteers from all quarters rushed forward to 
lend a hand in the great work of national unity, old and young 
hastened to swell the ranks of the reckless adventurer who, 
with about a thousand volunteers, had dared to defy the 
well-trained army of 128,000 men engaged in the service of 
the King of Naples. The volunteers were, however, 
young rather than old; indeed, some of them would seem 
to have been taken from the schoolroom. They formed a 
promising band, for Italians as a rule are sturdy and well- 
grown, and their Southern strength shows itself at an early 
age. Many of the combatants to whom, at the close of the 
campaign, the Duchess of Vendino distributed medals, as 
rewards for their bravery and devotion, were very young, 
and under ordinary circumstances in England would not 
yet have mastered the intricacies of cricket. It will be 
remembered that at the taking of Capua, shortly before the 
final victory of the Garibaldian troops, some sharp fighting 
took place outside the fortress. Foremost among the 
valiant bands of volunteers who resisted the force of the 
Bourbon soldiers was a youth whose name ere long 
was destined to become a popular one. When King 
Bomba’s cavalry charged in vain at the small but solid 
square of infantry, and were driven back and routed by the 
Garibaldians, this heroic boy—he was only fourteen— 
who had risen from the ranks to the post of sergeant, was 
conspicuous in the fight, and as a man he still bears upon 
him the scars of two sabre-cuts—one upon the right cheek 
and one in the neck—received in the defence of his cause. 
His name was Italo Campanini. 

This occurred on the 1st of October, 1860. The young 
soldier, in spite of his wounds, fought through the day, but 
was speedily prevented from continued active service by a 
violent attack of intermittent fever, which almost cost him 
his life. From this time he devoted his energies to the 
cultivation of his remarkable musical ability, studying with 
untiring perseverance. A mere accident had induced him 
to cultivate his voice. While singing with some friends at 
a social gathering, a musical authority, who happened to be 
present, remarked on the special excellence and power of 
his voice, and strongly advised him to study. Campanini 
was, naturally, much impressed by these remarks, and 
manifested an earnest desire to become a proficient in the 
art of Song. His parents were wise enough to offer no 
opposition to his wishes, and he studied with the industry 
that springs from enthusiasm. A native of Parma, at 
eighteen years of age he was received into the Conservatory 
of Music of that town, where he soon made himself a name 
as the most promising pupil of the institution. For two 
years he remained there, working steadfastly from six to 





eight hours every day, and taking especial care not fo tire 
his voice. When he was twenty years of age an impresario 
offered him an engagement for Russia. For some time 
Campanini questioned the wisdom of interrupting his 
studies, but the temptation was too great, and he conse- 
quently made his appearance in the small towns of Russia, 
Odessa, Karkoff, Tiflis, &c., as second tenor. The 
musical experiences of these unimportant Russian towns 
must be of a curious and unsatisfactory character. Every 
singer, whether good or bad, opens his or her career in 
these provincial opera-houses. Those who subsequently 
succeed in the great capitals of Europe, and principally in 
London and Paris, never return to the scene of their 
original triumphs, while second and third rate singers, 
finding themselves in the back-ground, on great stages, 
return to Odessa, Tiflis, &c.,—as stars ! 

Campanini, as we have said, made his début as second 
tenor, but was soon promoted to the dignity of first. He 
remained some three years in Russia, singing at night, 
and studying by day, with praiseworthy perseverance and 
indomitable energy. He was not content with the success 
his fine voice had procured him, he was ever anxious to 
improve; and this is a very rare feature in genius, and 
especially in musical genius. Men are so apt to think 
themselves finished artists when they have hardly mastered 
the rudiments of their calling. 

On leaving Russia, Campanini made his way to Milan, 
where he studied arduously under the celebrated Maestro 
Lamerti (who taught Mdlle. La Jeunesse—known in the 
operatic world as Mdlle. Albani), reputed to be the first 
professor of singing in Italy. 

Having fulfilled short engagements in Madrid and 
Lisbon, Italo Campanini appeared at La Scala, in Milan, 
in the year 1871, singing in Faust e Margherita, Lucresia 
Borgia, and Don Giovanni with remarkable success, and 
creating considerable enthusiasm among the impassioned 
Italian audiences. When the Milan season was over, he 
went to Bologna, where he created the tenor’s part in 
Wagner’s Lohengrin, achieving, again, an undeniable 
triumph. He sang the same opera, subsequently, at 
Florence and at Rome, and finally at Milan, during the 
Carnival. The music of Wagner's famous drama is 
especially suited to his voice, and he never fails to secure 
a complete success when singing it. 

Mapleson, of course, heard of the new tenor who was 
achieving the most signal successes on the continent, and 
he stole a march upon Gye and secured the rising star for 
Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, where Campanini 
appeared last year for the first time, in Lucresia Borgia. 
His success was undoubted, and his hold on the English 
public as one of the finest tenors—if not the finest—is 
firmly established. His singing of the tenor’s principal 
air in Lucrezia Borgia—Di pescator ignobile—is faultless, 
and leaves a most pleasing impression on the ear, while 
his frank, pleasant face, and manly bearing do not fail to 
affect the eye in an equally agreeable manner. He has 
sung since in Lucia di Lammermoor, in Il Trovatore, in 
Martha, in Rigoletto, in La Traviata, in La Sonnambula, 
in Faust, in Gli Ugonotti, and in all has been successful. 
In Gli Ugonotti, and in Rigoletto, he has created a furore ; 
and his singing of ‘Questa o quella,” in the last-named 
opera, is a lesson to aspiring singers. His gaiety and 
entrain are most inspiriting, and give additional beauty to 
Verdi’s popular music; while his rendering of Lionel in 
Marta is admirable from the dramatic, as from the musical 
point of view. After his successes of last year he rested 
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for a short time in his native Italy, and recruited his 
strength, never forgetting to study and to do his best to 
acquire additional force. Mapleson could not do without 
him, however; and summoned him to make the usual tour 
of the opera company through the provinces, where it is 
needless to say he was eminently appreciated. 

Signor Campanini has come back to London this season, 
considerably improved. His voice has gained power and 
delicacy, and his acting has gained in ease and force. He 
has not yet overcome the one blemish that must be 
recorded—that is, his coldness—amounting sometimes to 
tameness, in the opening scenes of his representations. 
As the opera progresses he becomes enthusiastic, and sings 
with all his heart and soul; but in the first, and sometimes 
second acts, he is, as a rule, evidently uninterested, and, 
therefore, unimpassioned. This is specially noticeable in 
his rendering of Raoul, in Gli Ugonotti, and Faust, in 
Gounod’s favourite opera, the last acts of which he sings 
admirably, while the first are, inevitably, cold and passion- 
less. 

This, the only fault that has yet been found with the 
popular tenor of the day, is very easily to be surmounted ; 
and we trust to see it entirely disappear—for the many 
qualities of voice and style which distinguish Signor Cam- 
panini cannot fail to render his name famous. 

A brilliant future in a peaceful career lies, therefore, 
before the brave young soldier who still carries his first 
honours in the scars of the sabre-cuts of Capua. 


—_— 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, AND ITS 
GENERAL EFFECT. 





Since the following article was written the edifice 
described has, as we need scarcely inform our readers, been 
almost entirely destroyed by fire :— 

The building on Muswell Hill is open again as an 
exhibition, concert room, flower show, theatre, and bazaar. 
In fact, it is all that which, when included under one roof 
and surrounded by pleasure grounds, is called a Palace. 
It is worth a visit, but the impressions which it will at 
first produce on the mind of the stranger are likely to 
be of a varied kind, not altogether identical with the 
highest class of intellectual enjoyment. When the visitor 
first arrives and begins to leave.the railway-station he feels 
as if he were asleep and trying, with only partial success, 
to dream of the Crystal Palace. On entering he expects 
this impression to be increased. He remembers the pre- 
tended fairy-like impalpability to which he used to be 
accustomed, and looks again for the angles of iron and the 
letter X rods, which tie together the enchanted building at 
Sydenham, and suggest to the mind that if a fairy really 
made it, she mingled a little too much mathematical science 
with her incantations and so marred the effect by the mono- 
tony of her parallelograms. But in the Alexandra Palace 





the effect is of a different kind. Not the black art, but an | 
art of many colours, has produced the present erection. The | 


walls are covered, not with grey glass and grey iron sticks 
geometrically arranged, but with what may be called Car- 
nival-coats of paint. The visitor awakes from his dream 
and determines to consider, on its own merits, that which 
is before him. 

Having been allured for a time by the beauty of a long 
range of magnificent flowers and ferns which occupy the 





centre line of the great nave throughout the whole of its 


length, he betakes himself to a place where he may feel to 
the greatest advantage the effect of the entire building. 
A balcony at half the height of the walls affords him this 
point of view. He takes up a central position at one 
extreme of the long hall below him, and begins to submit 
to all the impressions that its view may produce. 


The columns give a sense of pleasure from the sober 
and effective colour, a kind of olive green, which has been 
applied to them; but at half-height, the balcony railing, 
which is elaborate and gilded, and has been backed with 
crimson cloth, shocks the eye with the sense of un- 
expected stimulant. Higher up, each column ends in an 
immense Corinthian capital, also gilded, whose interstices 
are enforced with crimson and blue. Above these spring 
the arches of the roof, which are painted with a sickly 
buff colour, and bear a contemptible little pattern of a kind 
only fit to be employed as an edging to the plates of a 
cheap dinner-service. It is easy to see that some mis- 
taken theory of producing “ lightness” has been the cause 
of this architectural error. The constructors of iron 
arches have not yet learned the use of their material from 
an ornamental point of view, and the painters who are 
supposed to help them out render them increasingly 
ridiculous. 

In the Alexandra Palace, however, the roof is not the 
only unfortunate and undignified piece of colouring. The 
general effect of the tints which cover the flat walls, such 
as the facades of the theatre and concert hall and the two 
ends of the buildings, is equally unhappy, and recalls to 
the eye even without the consent of the mind, the appear- 
ance of a buff livery with blue facings, worn by a coach- 
man. The particular semblance of the branches and 
spike-and-ball patterns which crawl and twine and dot 
about these spaces in every direction is that of the pretty 
decorations on the backs of De la Rue’s playing cards. 
These, with or without the consciousness of the architects, 
have evidently furnished the model for the interior adorn- 
ments of the unrelieved surfaces which were obliged to be 
painted over with something. When the visitor has once 
made this discovery the idea never leaves him. Every 
new piece of pattern-work, whatever shape the space may 
be that it fills, repeats over anc over, the ornamental types, 
which he knows so well, and has so often seen dealt in 
four heaps at whist, and at last he begins to feel with 
horror that instead of being in a mathematical fairy’s 
palace, as at Sydenham, he has only wandered into a 
giant’s house of cards, which may tumble down about his 
head at any momert. 

Possessed with this delusion, which is one for which 
his nerves are not so much to be blamed as is the cruel 
treatment they have received from his surroundings, he 
may now perhaps make his way precipitately into the 
open air of the park outside, partly to avoid a possible 
catastrophe should the giant return and want his pack to 
play with, and partly to see if the exterior of the building 
imitates the faces of those cards whose backs are seen from 
its inner walls. Outside he is for a while relieved by find- 
that the material employed for the palace seems now of a 
different nature. The spaces of red brick which interrupt 


_ and relieve the ground work of white are not in the form 


of hearts and diamonds, but of circles and oblongs with 
turned ends, and in other harmless shapes suited for repeti- 
tion on the simpler kinds of oil-cloth adapted for the entrance 
halls of small houses. The leaden roof with its dome and 
two balancing towers, made to represent the Italian belvi- 
deres or campaniles, that, alone, is suggestive of a place 
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modern mind foreign to the purposes which it now serves. 

After looking round at the unfinished park, and shudder- 
ing at the desolation of wide paths not yet rolled and great 
lawns not yet grassed, the visitor may wish to escape from 


the unholiday-like appearance of the workmen still labouring | 
to get the grounds ready for his enjoyment, and will, | 


perhaps, go once more into the palace itself. 
It is very empty; there are a great many bare corners in 


it; there is a great deal of planking, and, except for a doll’s | 


house here and there with tableaux-vivants represented 
in effigy to show the manners and costumes of various 
countries, the place is nearly empty enough for a riding- 
school. There is one other kind of big building which it 
suggests to whosoever will stop for a moment opposite the 
concert-room and remember the council-room in St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. St. Peter’s, with its wooden columns, not marble 
for more than four feet from the ground, its wide, bare 
floor, its cold light, and its ridiculous modern fresco over 
the temporary enclosure where the CEcumenical Council 
met, resembles, in some respects, the Alexandra Palace. 
There are qualities of each unlike any to be found in the 
other, yet there is enough of resemblance in this particular 
part to excite the association. 

On certain grounds, the comparison may be carried 
further than the likeness will strike the eye. It is worthy 
of remark that, in opposite ways, the same mistake has 
dwarfed the appearance of the interior of both these 
buildings. In St. Peter's, immense statues, magnified 
doves, and gigantic babes are so sculptured as not to look 
larger than life; and though they dwarf by their immensity 
the little men at their feet, they equally reduce in effect the 
great arch over their heads. Their bigness was contrived by 
men ignorant, after the death of Michael Angelo, of the true 
principles of colossal art, and hence it neither produces its 
own effect nor gives fair play to the really grand archi- 
tecture which it disfigures. In the Alexandra Palace toy 
patterns, exaggerated, lead to the same result. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, everyone should go to 
St. Peter’s, and most people should find time, if they can, 
without any great loss, to visit the Alexandra Palace. A 
more detailed review of its art contents will form the 
subject of another article. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Tuis week we present engravings of two well-known 
examples of the English School. Their subjects contain a 
great and obvious contrast. One represents the last 
moments of life in the body of a solitary camel, dying of 
thirst under the scorching sun of an Eastern desert, and 
only just able to plead with a weak movement of his neck 
that the flocking vultures may spare him an instant longer. 
His master lies beside him, face downwards, on the dry 
and dusty ground. An empty flask, rolled over at a-little 
distance, shows that their weak store of ammunition is 
spent, that now the great enemy is upon them, and that 
they have no more defence. Among all Mr. Herring’s 
works, this picture is almost the only one which, for the 
simplicity of its composition and the quiet misery, amount- 
ing to horror, of its movement deserves emphatically to be 
called tragic. 

Passing to the picture we have selected as pendant to 
this, we might say in two words that it shows merely a 
lane and a cottage—nothing more. 
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might, we were to take for a moment the artist’s point of 
view; if, instead of saying what they show, we were to 
examine how they show it, a still more marked contrast 
would appear, but the amount of that to be said of each, 
though still unequal, would change its weight from the 
first picture to the second. 


If we analyse the composition of the “ Lane in Surrey” 
as a work of art, we find that although the principle is very 
simple, the result is complete. If a single name were 
wanted for this style of construction in landscape, it might, 
(by robbing the watchmakers of a word), be called the com- 
pensation-balance. Not different metals, but different 
tones make the effect here. Lest the picture should go 
unevenly in the mind by too great an expansion of the 
sight in the luminous parts or too great a compression in 
the shadowy places, these are all interlaced one with 
another, like the fingers of a woman who clasps her hands 
in perplexity. There are two corners of thatched roof, one 
showing light against dark, one dark against light; the 
trees behind favour each, the contrast being supplied, as if 
accidentally, by their lights and shades. The path near is 
arranged in streaks of light and shade on the same prin- 
cipal, and a dark piece of foliage in the foreground answers 
to a light piece, above on a near tree, with equally careful 
correspondence. A little cloud exactly in the middle of 
the sky is the same size, and nearly the same shape, as the 
clumps of leaves on the waving tree-tops with which it 
contrasts, and the whole picture is divided into small 
masses, always nearly equal, of light answering to dark 
and dark to light. 

This manner of producing a picture out of so tangled and 
difficult a subject as the irregular trees and bushes of an 
overgrown country pathway will always please, notwith- 
standing a certain artificiality. Drawing-masters will 
always teach it at ladies’ schools, and the girls who have 
so learned will always admire it on their own drawing-room 
walls when they are grown up and married, and must con- 
sider how to choose the chairs and pictures and other 
“furniture ” of their houses. 


In the arrangement of the “‘ Dying Camel,” on the other 
hand, a large and unnecessary stone, as far off the camel 
as the camel is from the vulture or the vulture from the 
sun, in the picture-space, is the only incident whose intro- 
duction savours of “composition” at all. It perhaps con- 
tributes balance, rather at the expense of the real effect of 
the whole work, than in support of it. But one stone 
cannot destroy so strong a work as Mr. Herring's picture, 
though cast by his own hands. The blazing sun, the 
pathetic movement of the camel, the hideous impatience 
of the vulture, the solitude, the hard hopelessness of the 
scorched ground—these are at once the subject and the 
materials of the picture, and for the rendering, not the 
grouping, of these it has achieved the reputation which it 
will retain. 

lillie 


REVIEWS. 


Revelation Considered as Light. A Series of Dis- 
courses. By the Ricnut Rev. ALEXANDER EWING, 
Bishop of Argyll, &c. Strahan and Co. 





Sermons have lately become the objects of that kind of 
criticism from which it used to be supposed that the 
nature of their subject had a right to exempt them. In 
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one church an influential preacher has been issuing 
utterances about ‘‘the world,’’ and the world has been 
taking notice of what he said through its natural organ of 
voice, the press. His words have been weighed in a new 
manner, not as doctrine, by his adherents on the one hand 
and his enemies on the other, but as common sense and 
good feeling, which only pretend to have a beneficial 
effect in the end, and in the meantime not to be dull. 
Although they were not, perhaps, composed with the direct 
purpose of being so treated, it is not altogether in- 
appropriate to apply this standard of criticism in measuring 
the new volume from the Bishop of Argyll. 


His sermons, as a whole, are well able to stand the test, 
and this, notwithstanding a few shortcomings and repe- 
titions, and an underlying mass of second rate and second 
hand eloquence which the old customs of the pulpit would 
allow him, and of which the new criticism has not yet 
deprived him. 

His doctrine may be put in a few words, and will be 
easily understood, as the nucleus of it is almost universally 
recognised in the English world, and since it has no parti- 
cular outline to render its definition difficult by demanding 
that it should be precise. 

He preaches that the scheme of redemption is to be 
accepted and believed in the following sense. Christ 
received the body of man and svffered in it to give a proof 
of sympathy and affection from the invisible God of Nature 
in reply to our secret yearnings forthe Divine. At the same 
time laws are notchanged. Man, therefore, is saved from 
the state of mind in which it is possible to him to commit 
sin; and this is the whole meaning of the word salvation. 
He is not saved from the smallest fraction of the pain or 
suffering (presumed to be earthly) which sins bring with 
them ; for this is no part of the meaning of the word “ sal- 
vation.” The Bishop stops here. He does not consider 
punishment after sin in any other light than as burning of 
the hand after holding hot coals. He omits any thought 
about the immorality and enormity of sin requiring or 
deserving punishment, and therefore receiving it. He 
says distinctly, and very frequently, that he has noticed 
that sin receives punishment, and thence has drawn the 
inference that punishment was deserved. The old process 
isreversed. The anger of a moral God is reduced to the 
calm logic of a scientific one. This is a modern form of 
theology which is more to be praised for the elasticity with 
which it has yielded to the desire of apparently philosophic 


- tfeasoning, than for the consistency to itself which can co- 


exist with this. 

Among other omissions from the older systems which 
render the Bishop’s doctrines conveniently incomplete, 
ig the whole operation of eternal punishment. The 
Bishop’s theology has no extremities. He has been 
so anxious to confine himself to the vitals of his system 
that he has reduced it to a torso, and continues gazing on 
the place where the heart should be, regardless of the 
mutilation of members which he has allowed the enemy to 
practise on all else. Readers who have an equal power of 
concentrating their vision on one point will be as pleased 
as he is with the result, and others who are indifferent will 
be glad to find that no more is demanded from them. 

The style in which the single trunk is decorated and 
Surrounded with festoons of words is piquant and not 
unstudied. There are vivacious and effective passages in 
the discourses, which give the best parts of them some 
of the interest of good dialogue in a novel. Examples 





May be given. The Bishop says—“ Some may ask ‘ Can 


God suffer? Can God sorrow?’ Ask first if God be love.” 
Later on, speaking of the’manner in which dull actions take 
the aspirations and finer emotions out of a man’s character 
when he does not think himself to be affected by them, 
this good maxim is given, ‘‘ We do everything at the peril 
of our lives,” cautions being added to prevent this remark 
being taken either in a medical or an evangelical sense. He 
gives wit sometimes—* Behold how great a matter a little 


spirit is!’’ He conciliates the sympathy of ordinary 
persons by treating spirit without its capital letter. He 
abandons all priestly authority. ‘ Vicarious or oracular 


guidance, as in the Church’ of Rome, is the frustration of 
God’s purpose, and reduces men to the condition of agents 
and slaves instead of that of sons. And it is the same 
with any particular doctrine ..... it must be subject to 
experiment and not left to authority merely.” 

That which is important about these sermons is the 
general tone of them, which is kindly, sensible, joyous, 
and quite as suitable for an appeal made by one layman 
to the better nature of another, as for a pastoral discourse 
to a submissive flock. From a polemical point of view 
they are not remarkable, and will excite neither support 
nor opposition. They will not tend either to make or cure 
bigotry, but among quiet people who believe Christianity 
in a general way without involving themselves in the dis- 
cussions which the zealous have caused to arise from it, 
these sermons will give pleasure and tranquillity, exciting 
an enthusiasm rather of the heart than the brain. They 
will, therefore, in all probability achieve their portion of 
success, and do as much good as their author intends or 
expects. The sum of all he has to say is given by himself 
in two words—Sursum corda, “ Lift up your hearts.” 


The Last of the Jerninghames. By A. E. N. Bewicke. 
2 vols. Charles J. Skeet. 


This novel makes no pretension whatever to high art. 
Neither is it sensational, after the modern model. Sensa- 
tional it certainly is in one sense, inasmuch as it exhibits 
the sudden influence of love upon the human heart, and 
the triumphant power of principle over passion. The story 
is that of a simple life, plainly, but yet faithfully, recorded. 
The heroine, Gwynydd Jerninghame, familiarly named 
*¢Gwen,” is the eldest daughter of the Dean of St. 
Margaret's, an ecclesiastic proud of his pedigree, some- 
what stern, more than ordinarily learned, and an untiring 
reader of St. Augustine. She is particularly attached to 
her father because he is so well read, so noble, and so 
superior to all petty or foolish thoughts. Brydget, an only 
sister, is her mother’s favourite; consequently Nature 
makes compensation, and matters are about equally 
balanced. The sisters are very opposite in temperament 
and disposition, the elder being grievously unhappy and low- 
spirited, so much so as to cause anxiety; the younger, gay 
and, indeed, joyous and frolicsome. 

Both sisters are invited to London by their uncle Basset 
and their aunt Lady Barbara. Here the serious troubles 
of the heroine begin. One Adrian Levison, an opulent 
Jew and a Member of Parliament with Radical proclivities, 
crosses her path. The two meet, first at a ballad concert, 
where they sit side by side; then at Aunt Barbara's dinner- 
party ; afterwards, in a box at the Opera; again at Uncle 
Basset’s, where Levison “discussed the driest possible 
business with my uncle,” gas companies, and Goethe's 
morality amongst the rest; anon, at a fancy ball, where 
they indulge in an infinite amount of small talk, and make 
fervent protestations of mutual attachment, where ‘‘Gwen”’ 
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Shortly afterwards they visit the Horticultural Gardens, 
where Levison is most unceremoniously asked to become a 
Christian. This, however, he refuses point blank to do, 
albeit willing to sacrifice anything but his religion for the 
sake of one to whom he is, heart and soul, devoted. Ata 
subsequent interview the appeal is renewed with increased 
fervour, but with no more hopeful result. 

Now the heroine becomes the prey of her whimsical 
fancies, hysteria having gained undue dominion over her. 
She resolves upon cancelling her engagement, living a 
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happily followed. ‘Then I took to writing this history of 
my life, writing it as much like a book as possible, dividing 
it into chapters and paragraphs, just as if it were meant 
for publication, of course, but I think the writing of it has 
| soothed and saved me, if not from dying, from a worse fate, 
a death in life. It has forced me to look all the past in the 
face, as I never dared to do till I took to writing this history 
|in my bitter misery, and if it has prolonged my life I shall 
still thank my unknown German friend for her warning.” 





THE DYING CAMEL. 


celibate life, like Rachel of old refuses to be comforted, and 
covets death under the impression that after her demise 
Adrian would be sure to embrace the Christian faith. She 
grows delirious, and undergoes such a marked constitu- 
tional change that her relatives take alarm. Physicians 
are consulted, one of whom declares that the patient's 
system is completely shattered; that some sudden shock 
has so prostrated her that recovery is hopeless ; that she 
may rally, but would never get well. However, her aunt 
takes her to Switzerland, and upon reaching Geneva 
becomes most assiduous in her attentions to her niece. 
Here she encounters a German lady, who, like herself, 


|and her cousin, Sir Marmaduke Jerningham. 


After a while a marriage is arranged between “ Gwen” 
They had 
known each other from youth, and every member of the 
family looked forward to such a result. Nevertheless, 4 
chain of circumstances arises which prevents the accom- 
plishment of the anticipated alliance. We refrain from 
mentioning particulars, lest we should mar the reader's 
pleasure im the story itself. If we cannot pronounce “ The 
Last of the Jerninghame’s ” a work of high artistic merit— 
such, in sooth, is seldom the case now-a-days with books 
of fiction—still it is characterised by some meritorious 
qualities, is creditably free from insidious moral poison, 
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equally exempt from the faults into which writers of the 
modern sensational school are so prone to fall, and is 
neither barren of incident nor deficient in interest. 


The Personal Life of George Grote. Compiled from 
Family Documents, Private Memoranda, and Original 
Letters to and from various Friends. By Mrs. Grore. 
John Murray. 


We confess to being of the number of those who believe 
that, under ordinary circumstances, the widow is likely to 
be the worst biographer of her deceased husband, but we 
are almost inclined to make an exception to this rule in 
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| and that in early life he had even made successful essays 
in poetical composition? Surely we may trace the latest 


influence of this tendency in many an eloquent passage of 


that history which has been miscalled ‘ cold.” 

‘he life of George Grote seems to divide itself into three 
distinctly marked periods. Throughout the first of these, 
that is, from the time he left Charterhouse until his election 
as Member for the City of London, he was ostensibly 
devoted to commerce. It was only the hours snatched 
from his successful application to business that could be 
given to study, and his father, a banker of the old and 
vigorous type, took care that during his lifetime those 





A LANE IN SURREY 


favour of Mrs. Grote. If she has not escaped the common 
faults which seem inseparable from family biography, she 
has largely atoned for them by giving us a thoroughly 
readable—indeed, we may say a delightful—memoir of a 
great man’s domestic life, and for that we are genuinely 
grateful. The historian’s literary life has yet to be written, 
but it is not too much to assert that without the material 
furnished in the present volume it never could be adequately 
Written. From what other source, for instance, could it be 
gathered that ‘* Grote’s mind had, from the beginning, a 


Pronounced tendency to the poetic and imaginative vein,”’ 


o 


hours should be as few as possible. But by early rising 
and late taking rest, Grote contrived not merely to keep 
up, but largely to extend his knowledge of the classics, 
and, moreover, to acquire, under the direct influence of 
James Mill, an insight into the mysteries of political 
economy. Grote, indeed, became Mill's aptest and most 
ardent disciple in the latter subject, and the strong anti 
pathies of the teacher coloured—perhaps we ought to say 
discoloured—the mind of the pupil throughout his whole 
life. But, however much we may disagree with the 
political opinions of the elder Mill, we must, at least, give 





him credit for inspiring Grote with an amount of heroic 
endurance in the pursuit of knowledge which is seldom 
exhibited in these days. Here is an extract from his diary 
in 1819, written, be it remembered, when no fear of an 
approaching competitive examination was rife :— 

“* Friday, March 26th.—Rose at six. Read and meditated Kant for 
some time; wrote out my observations on foreign trade. Between four 
and five some more of Kant. Dined at half-past five; played on the 
bass for one hour; drank tea, and attempted to read some Kant in the 
evening, but found my eyes so weak, that I was compelled to desist, 
and to think without book. Bed at eleven. Journalised last three days. 

“Saturday, March 27th—Rose at six. Finished my remarks on 
foreign trade, and enclosed them to Ricardo. Studied more of Kant. 
Went to Falcon Square and to Guildhall this day. Dined at half-past 
five; played on the bass for one hour. Just as I was going to drink 
tea, George Norman appeared, and I was delighted to see. him back 
again. Had some interesting conversation about Ireland. After his 
departure I read a chapter of Ricardo’s ‘ Pol. Econ.’ Bed at eleven.” 

It will be observed that in the foregoing extracts no 
reference is made to his attendance at the Banking House, 
which was punctual and unremitting, nor to what we may 
term a somewhat harassing courtship. ‘The latter ter- 
minated happily in 1830, and in Miss Harriet Lewin, 
George Grote found a true help-mate and a kindred soul. 

The second period of Grote’s life includes the nine years 
during which he represented the City of London in Parlia- 
ment. He was one of the ablest of those ‘ philosophical 
Radicals’’ who believed that the time in which they lived 
was out of joint, and that they themselves were born to set 
it right. His programme when he entered the House of 
Commons was democratic to the last degree, but either 
his faith in it or his power of advocacy failed as years 
rolled on. The Ballot was his favourite panacea for poli- 
tical evils, and the first speech which he made in its 
favour was regarded by Lord Broughton as one of the 
finest pieces of oratory he had ever heard. Yet although 
his Parliamentary career was certainly useful, and to a 
certain extent successful, it is not likely to interest readers 
of the present day nor can it be compared in importance 
with the last, the longest, and the happiest period of 
Grote’s life. It is not as a successful merchant or a 
politician or even as a poltical ‘economist that his 
name will be handed down to posterity, but as the 
Historian of Greece. As early as the year 1823 the 
idea of writing a new history of Greece was sug- 
gested to him by his wife, and throughout the three and 
twenty years which elapsed before the publication of the 
first two columns the idea was constantly present to his 
mind. Whatever time could be snatched from business or 
politics was devoted to the accumulation and digestion 
of materials for the ‘‘ magnum opus,” and the author had 
his reward in the chorus of congratulation and eulogy 
which its publication called forth. This is, of course, no 
place to criticise either that important work or his valuable 
disquisitions on Plato and Aristotle. The popular verdict 
upon them, already passed, is not likely—at least in our 
time—to be reversed. 

We must close our remarks with a strong recommenda- 
tion to our readers to make themselves acquainted with the 
contents of this volume. It contains the portraiture, 
drawn by loving but not less faithful hands, of one whose 
domestic life was as pure and amiable as his literary life 
was illustrious. No epitaph could be found more suitable 


to George Grote than the lines with which his widow 


terminates her biographical sketch :— 
‘** And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And in his port as meek as is a maid, 
He never yet no vilanie ne said, 
In all his life unto no manner wight ; 
He was a very parfitt gentle knight.” 
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Proems., The Angel of Life, Solitude, &c. 
CorTTeRiLLt. William Blackwood and Sons. 

What we like about these preludes to, we trust, more 
serious and solid work of the muse, is the flavour of the 
Greek which is perceptible in them. Not that it is 
obtrusive, or so pronounced as to affect the author's title 
to original fancies and conceptions; but it is nevertheless 
manifest that the author of ‘* Proems”’ has bathed himself 
in 4Eschylus and the tragic poets, and that where he sees 
opportunity, he does not shrink from copying old models 
of such high prestige. The first poem of the whole book, 
“The Angel of Life,” is distinctly a Christian theme, its 
drift the efficacy of importunate prayer. In its structure 
and details, Mr. Cotterill borrows from the Prometheus 
Vinctus, and that so markedly, that we felt the similarity 
before ever we turned to his notes. But the plot is all 
his own, its arrangement and its situations betoken great 
power of imagination; and there is quite enough that is 
not Greek, but Christian and modern to make the poem 
well worth reading, not only for its poetry, but its beautiful 
and touching lesson. The skill with which God's part is 
shown and worked out first, the Angel of Life overcom- 
ing death and putting to flight the demons of pestilence, 
the spirit of earth being introduced meanwhile to question 
the angel of life, and to elicit what is shown forth in his 
intervention, is to us very remarkable. It introduces Jast 
what a less truly poetic artist would have set first in order, 
the earthly and personal application of the whole mystery. 
The supernatural struggle is wrought before our eyes in 
the beginning of the poem: in the sequel of it we are 
taught why it was that the Angel of Life was sent down to 
arrest the unpitying hand of the king of terrors—because 
a woman, a mother, on her knees, had importuned her 
Maker and her Saviour in that persevering prayer which 
wins the reward of its faith and love. Here is a descrip- 
tion by the Earth Spirit of the beauty of such prayer— 
ascending for a child stricken with pestilence— 

‘**I know not what celestial beauty fills 
Her upward gazing eyes, as though she saw 
A glorious vision near. Such majesty 
Of beauty have the angels: such sweet smile 
As passing gleams, but far more bright and pure 
Than aught of morn, or eve, or starry night, 
We spirits keeping vigil oft behold 
Flit.o’er the face of children as they sleep, 
And sleeping dream not. Or when agony 
Of body racks the senses; or the mind 
Hurried by incontrollable despair 
Plunges in grief’s unfathomable gulf 
Too deep for earthly reason’s line to sound, 
Yet as through storm and night a silver star 
Glitters unquenched, the anguished eyes are filled 
With peaceful radiance vanquishing their pain, 
The light perchance of some celestial flame 
Hidden within. Oh! beautiful is earth, 
Dedal of colours when the golden sun 
Fills all her flowery vales, or when the stars 
Pavilion her; but far more beautiful 
Than light of sun, or moon, or starry sky 
Is such celestial beauty in a man.”—P. 23. 


By H. B. 


The next most considerable piece in the volume is “ Soli- 
tude,” more ambitious in its tone, but not, to our thinking, 
so effective and touching. In other and lesser pieces the 
author shows much variety of power and fancy. A little 
bit called ‘ Waterloo,” written in 1870, works out the 
contrast between boon nature’s peaceful products, and the 
blood-drenched soil from which they spring. “A Kaflir 
Idyll” is vividly pictorial, ‘‘Quo vadis, domine?” and 
‘“‘Telemachus” embody in fitting measures two of the less- 
hackneyed legends of early Christendom. Again, we 
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should like to quote some pretty verses, headed ‘* Aure,’ 
_ 122-3, or one of the short lyric pieces that come next 
pp 3 jaa ieee. oer 
it. But space is exigeant, and we must limit ourselves to 
an eight-line picture of Judith, which will give some idea 
of Mr. Cotterill’s calibre— 
“ But see, what noble figure standeth there, 

With her left hand she grasps the sleeper’s hair ; 

The other doth a gleaming blade uplift, 

One instant pausing, ere as lightning swift 

Down in her lover’s throat ’tis buried deep ; 

A prayer to Heaven—a flash—the downward sweep 

Of that fair murderous arm,—and he is dead 

Ere he awake again from his lascivious bed.”—P. 136. 
It seems irresistible with young writers of poetry to print 
with what is really promising a certain amount of trash 
and chaff; and so we must tolerate the phenomenon of 
“The Donkey” in p. 114, and “As I Eat,” a plagiarism, 
inthe pages just before it. We are quite sure that if Mr. 
Cotterill gives his Pegasus free course, and lets it soar to 
the heights, of which it gives tokens of being worthy, the 
first thing the enfranchised steed will do will be to give 
“The Donkey ” the coup de grace. 


Ich Dien. Moxon, Son, and Co. 


We have a singer among us who, though he does not 
declare his personality, is by no means “idle,” and finds 
his “day” very far from ‘‘ empty.” He has supplied us 
with a true modern heroic poem, embellished on the title- 
page with a motto, drawn from the body of the work itself. 

“Ich Dien” is in blank verse; has ninety-two pages, 
is about the Prince of Wales, and is fitted, in every way save 
as respects the form of its composition, to be preached to his 
his Royal Highness from the pulpit of St. George’s Chapel. 
It addresses him, not by name, nor by any of his titles, as 
usually understood, but by a new appellation and rank, as 
one whose name is known in heaven for the frequency with 
which it is ‘“*upborne upon the incense of a people’s 
prayer.” At the outset, we are advertised that the author 
has an ever mindful acquaintance with the loyal ritual of 
our church. 

The first passages of certain paragraphs may be quoted 
to explain the periods of the poet's eloquence. The 
opening address we have already described; the next 
part begins thus :— 

“Ich Dien! Ich Dien’s the wherefore of what is, 
The law omnipotent, which hath controlled 
Since the beginning, all created things.” 
The following passage is more fragmentary :— 
‘Ich Dien! Ich Dien! The triple record borne 
By Water, Blood, and Spirit is but one.” 
This expression first occurs on p. 4. On p. 22, after many 
intervening flights, another outburst commences :— 
“Yea, Water, Blood, and Spirit are but one; 
The senses, rooted in the unconscious life, 
Grow weak, if not decay; the intellect, 
Deprived of either sensual root, is starved ; 
And how can Spirit flourish if it lack 
The food it needeth sore, and should obtain 
From the unused faculties of intellect?” 
We cordially agree with the author’s apparent meaning in 
asking this question, but do not know how far it is well to 
Suggest such a dangerous thought to us while reading his 
poem. The same portion, which commences so philoso- 
Phically, end thus :— 
“* Men do not gather grapes from thorns, nor figs 
Of thistles. Hear! And hearing understand!” 
Remembering that we are reading, over his shoulder, a letter 
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tothe Prince of Wales, we are struck with the probability 
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that in the ordinary course of attendance at divine service 
he must often have heard these words. We trust that if 


he did not understand them till now, the anonymous cor- 
respondent will have some influence in inducing him to 
give the subject as much consideration as he may find 
leisure for amidst the calls of his many public duties. 
On page 32 we read again— 
** For Spirit, Blood, and Water are but one.” 


On page 38 also we have precisely the same line. On page 
56 it again returns to us, but the order of the words is as 
in the former repetitions. Water takes the place of Spirit 
which is relegated to the last place of all. 

On page 67 we find a new paragraph beginning with 
identically the words of our second citation—“ Ich Dien ! 
Ich Dien! The triple record, &c., is but one.” On page 
69, again, a flight is headed with these invariable lines 
exactly repeated. On page 71 they rise up and torment us 
once more. On page 73 we have not yet done with them. 
On page 76 a paragraph ends, instead of beginning 
with the writer’s favourite quotation. Ten times is rather 
too often for any word but the name of Allah to be 
repeated, and such iteration is becoming only in the 
mouth of a good dervish. Perhaps the author has a 
sympathy for this order of priesthood, little known in 
England, but whose characteristic movement, which 
is said to enable them to face in all directions a hundred 
times a minute, must have a kind of universality, and 
yet oneness, fascinating to the anonymous poet of Ich 
Dien, who treats his subject as they treat their centre 
of gravity during the mystic dance. We have not 
endeavoured to follow him, but have obtained a glimpse 
at intervals, like one who stands aside in a ball room 
waiting till a particular couple shall valse round to him 
and throws just one glance to them at each return. The 
point which we selected has given us this pleasure ten 
times, and has shown, if not the variety, at least the simpli- 
city of the dance. The last word in the poem somewhat 
casts a reflected light backwards on the real intention of the 
author. In the place where we expect to read “ Finis,” or 
‘‘The End,” or some such formula, ‘‘ Amen” is gravely 
printed. This, then, is a sermon or a prayer. In either 
case the Prince of Wales will have a right to feel a little 
ill-used by having been tempted to read it when disguised 
as a heroic poem. We trust that should he unknowingly 
meet the author in society, the conversation may not 
turn on ostrich feathers or the ribbon which is used in the 
royal nursery to tie them. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Health in India. By G. T. Hunter, Surgeon Bombay 
Army. W. Thacker and Co. ; 


This useful little book contains an admirable series of 
hints on the system of hygiene to be followed, precautions 
to be taken, and indiscretions to be avoided by all who 
intend making India, or, indeed, any tropical land, their 
home for a considerable time. The author’s experience as 
to the best means of reducing to a minimum the evil 
effects of a hot climate are given in simple and forcible 
language; and since portions of our European summers 
are apparently becoming more tropical year by year, July 
and August, usurping the caloric formerly distributed 
throughout the entire season, many hints and suggestions 
in the book will be worth noting by pedestrian tourists 
and others much exposed to the solar rays. Mr. Hunter's 
advice to people thinking of trying India is much in the 
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style of “our facetious contemporary’s” laconic warning 
ito mortals about to marry, “ Don’t!” He is of opinion 
that few Europeans escape deterioration either boldily, 
|mentally, or morally whilst hundreds succumb at once to 
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the deadly effects of a climate and mode of life particularly 
uncongenial to Britons. However, needs must when a 
certain gentleman drives; and all whom duty calls toa 
sojourn in India will find Mr. Hunter’s book a valuable 
travelling companion. 





THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


Collins’ Elementary Science Series— Practical 
Chemistry. By J. Howarp. W. Collins, Sons, and 

Co. 
The author of this little manual justly observes that in 
such a science as Chemistry true and useful instruction 








can only be successfully imparted when Experiment goes 
hand-in-hand with Theory. Other modes of tuition fay, 
or may not, enable a student with a good memory to pass 
an examination unplucked, but no real or lasting knowledge 
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of Science can thus be obtained, and such a system “can 
only produce nausea, instead of that deep interest in the 
phenomena surrounding us which would be produced if 
Science were really studied practically. We have always 
advocated this principle in noticing various elementary 
works on Science in our columns, and we think that no 





further or higher praise can be given to Mr. Howard than 
that he has consistently worked out the plan thus laid 
down. The various experiments and operations are clearly 
and fully described, and the chemical principles involved 
are carefully explained by means of formula and equations 
which in all cases seem to embody the latest results of the 
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science. The atomicity of the elements, a knowledge of 
whcih is indispensable in order to comprehend the true 
nature of chemical combination, is rendered clear by means 
of the “‘ graphic formule” of Dr. Frankland, to whom the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness for most of the 








THE DREADNOUGHT. 


necessary theoretical explanations of his book. The metric 
system of weights and measures, and the simpler calcula- 
tions used by chemists are well expounded, as are also the 
various practical operations of the laboratory, such as 
slass-blowing, the use of the blow-pipe, &c. The book will 
bea valuable laboratory companion for students in schools 


Ses 





Where Chemistry is really taught in the only efficient way 
Possible—by experiment and observation. 


Timothy Cotton. A Poem. By Tuomas Caperr. J. 
C. Hotten. 





The cacoéthes scribendi must be very strong in a man, 


and the vanity even stronger, to induce him to inflict on a 
long-suffering public such a prodigious rigmarole of dul- 
ness and inanity as that forming the two volumes, four 
cantos, eleven hundred and thirty-six stanzas, and nine 
thousand odd lines of this extraordinary “poem.” But 





the crime probably carried its own punishment with it ; for 
what agonies of composition must have been endured, 
what appalling brain-cudgelling practised, before the finish- 
ing touches could have been given to the following stanza, 
forming part of a panegyric addressed to the once idolised 
leaders of the Democrats— 
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“You're a great man, John Bright, I think a good ‘un, 
Which is better still ; don’t at last get tricky, 
And leave us in the lurch, as many a rude ‘un 
Has done before, when fledged, and cut your dicky 
Should honours blind you, many a crude ‘un 
Whose principles at first were very sticky 
Becomes most complaisant, and can’t forego 
The smiles of courtly lips, and utter No!” 
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So much for the literary and poetical characteristics of the 
book; of its moral elevation, the least said the better. 
The author attempts to carry off his wretched twaddle 
with a feeble spice of something very like indecency, and, 
apparently by way of justification, dedicates it to the 
‘‘Shade of Don Juan.” Let us hope that before he again 
goes to the expense of producing two sumptuous volumes 
of his poetical lucubrations, he will have learnt that in 
attempting to emulate the work of a great poet, something 
more than a mere dreary imitation of the ribaldry which 
too often disfigured Byron’s marvellous verse is required 
and expected. 





Se ae 
DOWN THE RIVER. 


We this week present our readers with a series of 
sketches on the Thames, the direction the artist has taken 
being from London to the mouth of the river. Passing 
Billingsgate, a structure more suggestive of commercial 
interests and bad language than of historical reminiscences, 
the first object that meets our eye is the Tower of 
London, which, in spite of its grim grey walls, wears a 
decidedly festive aspect owing to the flag that floats from 
its summit, and the gaily decked barges and) boats. that 
congregate round Traitors’ Gate. Still proceeding, we pass 
Limehouse Church, to which succeed the West India Docks, 
the old Dreadnought, Woolwich Church and Dockyard, and 
the “‘ Isle of Dogs,” which, as seen under the influence of 
a setting sun looks really quite romantic, though perhaps a 
little dismal. Further sketches will be given next week, 
in the meanwhile the reader can imagine that he has been 
enjoying the fresh air of the river, if not absolutely the advan- 
tages of the sea breeze, that his ears have been charmed 
or tortured, as the case may be, by the customary harp, 
fiddle, and concertina, that he has contributed, perhaps, 
with a certain degree of unwillingness, his mite to the 
performer who addressed him, smile on face, instrument 
and shell in hand, that if one of a rather closely packed 
crew he has been edified by the spectacle of a most 
interesting array of faces, by occasional picturesque 
glimpses over other persons heads, or between other persons 
shoulders, and by periodical showers: of blacks. How- 
ever, bent on enjoyment, enjoy himself he must, and like 
most of the passengers by a cheap steamboat he will find 
it his wisest plan to put dignity in his pocket, to make 
the best of things as they are, to accommodate himself to 
lateral pressure, and to enjoy his pipe, cigarette, or cheap 
cigar, philosophically. We cannot help remarking, how- 
ever, that unless the artist in showing us the Isle of Dogs 
by sunset has boldly given the,reins to his imagination 
for the sake of producing a pictorial effect, it will be long 
past nightfall ere our pilgrim reaches his destination, the 
Nore. Let him, then, wrap his cloak around him and sniff 
the cool breezes of the river, soon to be much cooler, with 
a becoming, if assumed, air of supreme satisfaction. A 
cockney traveller by a steamboat should be above material 
comfort—a tried and hearty “salt,” every inch of him. 
In the meantime, as regards ourselves, let it be supposed 
that we have landed at Greenwich, and are in full enjoy- 
ment of all those comforts which either of the two well 
known hotels affords to the pilgrim who has money in his 
pocket and will pay. 





GERMANY. 


* 





In resuming my report of the ‘“‘ Shakespeare Annuary,” 
I begin with the Editor's paper on ‘‘ Shakespeare's Sup. 
posed Travels.’’ With wonted ingenuity and accuracy of 
investigation Elze here more particularly examines the 
question of the poet’s journey to Italy, which, amongst 
English critics, Mr. Charles A. Brown has most amply 
treated in his ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems,” 
But “ by his reasoning,” says Elze, ‘“‘he has by no means 
exhausted the subject; on the contrary, he has entirely 
overlooked, aye, apparently never suspected, arguments 
much more cogent than those he has brought forward.” 
After comparing Shakespeare's Italian pieces with those 
of Ben Jonson and Webster, and showing how far superior 
the former is to the two latter in reproducing the true local 
colouring, Elze starts from the correct principle, acknow.- 
ledged, too, by Dr. Johnson, that, however vivid and 
creative may be the poet’s imagination, however highly 
developed his intuitive faculty, these can never impart 
positive knowledge, which can only be acquired either by 
experience or study. ‘If, therefore, we should succeed,” 
says the author, “in pointing out in the Merchantof Venice 
or elsewhere, positive knowledge, and could: then show 
that he did not owe it to study, his journey to Italy would 
be proved.” His intimate acquaintance with the Shake- 
spearian time and literature, coupled with a wide know- 
ledge of general literature, including even art history, 
enables Elze to give the results of his enquiry a high 
amount of probability, and his critical acumen at the same 
time throws new light on many collateral points that have 
puzzled commentators of Shakespeare. Thus, for instance, 
it seems to have been quite overlooked that Shakespeare 
could scarcely have acquired his knowledge of Jews in 
England, considering that they were not tolerated there in 
his time; for, though Queen Elizabeth certainly employed 
a Jewish physician, this was only an exceptional case, and 
granted even there may have been some few more Jewish 
residents, in hiding, probably, like the Maranos in Spain, 
it is known as a fact that, as a body, the Jews only 
returned to England under Cromwell's Protectorate, in 
1652. At Venice, however, they were most numerous, and 
as the money-exchanging business was chiefly in their 
hands, it is most probable that Shakespeare came in con- 
tact with some of them, supposing him to have been there. 
Elze here quotes the lines from Volpine (iv. 1) :— 


‘*_____._. read Contarine, took me a house, 
Dealt with Jews to furnish it with moveables,” &c. 


in support of that easily granted inference. But he is 80 
exact, and almost over-scrupulous, that his mental vision 
is thereby sharpened and enables him to find arguments 
for any of his hypotheses, even in the most out of the way 
quarters. So he continues, and fastens upon the names of 
Shylock and Jessica, which are not to be met with in any 
of the known sources of Shakespeare's ‘“‘ Merchant,” as 
additional evidence of his intercourse with Jews. 

Equally ingenious inferences he draws from Othello, and 
other pieces, the scene of which is laid in Italy. But the 
most satisfactory piece of reasoning in this highly interest- 
ing paper undoubtedly is that by which he removes all the 
difficulties hitherto supposed to beset the passage in the 
Winter's Tale referring to “that rare Italian master, Julio 
Romano.” Let the reader of these lines go and convince 
himself of the justice of my praise. Knight's hypothes!s 





relative to Shakespeare’s journey to Scotland finds no favour 
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with Elze, any more than with English Shakespeare scholars 
generally. 

In the next paper, Edward Miller, the author of an 
excellent Etymological Dictionary of the English Language 
(Coethen, S~letter, 1865), treats of ‘*Shakespeare’s Pro- 
nunciation,”” .fter Mr. Ellis’ work on “ Early English Pro- 
nuntiation,’’ of which he gives an able and complete 
analysis. 

Baron Frieben then follows with his fourth article on the 
question ‘‘ How is Shakespeare to be acted,” the present 
one treating of the Merchant of Venice,” and abounding, 
like his previous essays, in subtle remarks and useful hints 
to actors. 

Next, Professor N. Delius shines, with a paper on “ The 
Stage Directions in the old Shakespeare Editions.”’ 
Wilhelm K6énig, whose work on Shakespeare I noticed in 
one of my recent reports, then treats us to an examination 
of Twelfth Night, or What you will, which he rightly 
considers the only Shakesperian comedy having ‘ Love”’ for 
its subject, as a counterpart to Romeo and Fuliet among 
his tragedies. It must be confessed, however, that his 
paper smacks rather of a study of synonyms than of a 
critical analysis, the author indulging too much in his 
fanciful definitions of “‘ love” and “ fancy,” the former of 
which he regards as the subject of tragedy, while tne latter 
constitutes, according to him, that of comedy. His parallels 
in this respect are too finely drawn, and the paper altogether 
labours under that by which an English critic lately charac- 
terised his work on Shakespeare—over-suggestiveness.”’ 

We next come to a remarkable paper on “ John Lilly ard 
Shakespeare,” by C. G. Hense. In a previous essay, pub- 
lished in the “ Annuary,” the author had treated the 
relation of these two dramatists to the ancient classics; 
this time he views Shakespeare's relation to Lilly, treating 
the question in all its aspects, and nearly exhausting his 
subject. The result of his careful investigation, everywhere 
betraying the scholar and the critic, shows that Lilly was 
Shakespeare’s master in most things, but that the pupil 
surpassed his master in them all. The greater portion of 
the paper is naturally devoted to a consideration of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Euphuism,” and here, too, we are shown that 
though the great dramatist largely employs it, he himself 
fises superior to and, in many passages, ridicules and 
condemns it. , 

By the way, be it remarked that it is surprising so many 
editors of Hamlet should have failed to notice the evident 
source of Polonius’ advice to his son on going to travel, 
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which Hense so clearly traces back to “ Instructions of | 


Lord Burleigh to his Son,” and partly to Lilly’s “« Euphues.”’ 
Even Tschischwitz, in his elaborate edition of Hamlet, as 
well as in his Historical Commentary on that tragedy, 
seems to have quite overlooked those two sources, though 
he correctly enough suspects the advice to have been 
borrowed from ‘one of those numerous books,” as he says, 
“which, contained rules of comportment and conduct for the 
Jeunesse dorée of the Elizabethan period.” A propos, in 
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1810—72,” by Otto Devrient, and ‘Contributions to the 
Statistics of the Shakespeare-Performers, on German 
Stages,” collected by R. Gerike. Here, then, is variety 


‘1 


| enough and good, sterling work. The only fault I have 
1 
i 


to find with the writers is, as I have already remarked upon 
yrevious occasions, their quoting Shakespeare in German 
instead of in his own language, so much more familiar to 
the reader of such a volume than any translation. 

Samuel Zilahy, of Budapest, has published a reprint 
from the newspaper * Pesth Lloyd” of “ Philosophical 
Letters to a Lady,” by Dr. A. Silberstein. The diction is 
highly polished and often eloquent, and the little volume 
contains many good thoughts and wise suggestions on 
education; but its tendency on the whole is rather ques- 
tionable. It is a sort of Strauss’ “‘ The Old Faith and the 
New” in minature, by means of which the author endea- 
vours to enlighten the handsome Hungarian ladies, to whom 
he pays many compliments on their beauty, and to con- 
vey to them the “new ideas,”’ so justly questioned by 
Lord Lytton in his posthumous novel. And this is the 
more surprising as the author, in a note, refers to his 
hostile review of Strauss’ work. However, he in some 
measure explains tne apparent inconsistency himself by 
saying, ‘‘so long as Strauss looks backward, so long as 
he casts up the sum of what has occupied him all his 
life, so long as he denies, he is great, convincing, ravish- 
ing. But for building up again anew even David Strauss 
is too old or too—new.” The fact is, Silberstein goes 
along with him in rejecting the personalty of God, but he 
would uphold the idea of a Divinity, and calls Strauss’ 
attempt to annihilate it by ‘* notions of space,” childish. 


i 
FRANCE. 


THE preposterous rumours set afloat by the impotent foes 
of the Right as to the antagonism of Germany to the 
régime of Marshal MacMahon have scarcely been heard of 
before they have been dissipated. They manage matters 
better than the Left think for at Berlin. Another milliard 
has to be paid over very shortly by France into the coffers 
of the Emperor William, and it would hardly have been 
probable that that wily old chief's advisers would have 
prompted him to pick a quarrel with the honest soldier to 
whose hand has been committed the once dominant and 
still weighty, if not trenchant, sword of France. Nothing 
was to be gained by Germania through an estrangement 
between the rulers at Potsdam and Versailles. 

Similarly, the statement so very positively set forth to 
the effect that Prince Napoleon would not venture to 


| enter France yet awhile was hardly in print before H.I.H. 


his text of the passage, he has taken the liberty to supply | 


aline which I consider a rather unfortunate emendation, 
the language being certainly not good English. His 
reading runs thus :— 

“‘ And they in France, of the best rank and station, 


Are of a most select and generous chief, 
In that their show denies extravagance.” 


the underlined words being the editor’s addition. The 
Concluding papers of the volume are—* Statistics of the 
Karlsruhe Shakespeare Performances in the years from 


was known to be actually in Paris, and in personal com 
munication there with M. Rouher, the vice-emperor. 
Canards are just now in fact as plentiful swallows. They 
need no cooking to ensure their being relished. They are 
absolutely devoured whole every hour of the day —being 
just in season and strong on the wing—going right into 
the mouth of every passing gobemouche. One of the 
wildest (a very tid-bit, I should imagine, for either Mr. 
Whalley or Mr. Newdegate!) was to the effect that M. 
Thiers’ defeat was attributable to the machinations of the 
Holy Father—the Shah of Persia having about as much 
to do with it of course as his Holiness. James and 
Horace Smith taught us this long ago— 


** Who makes the quartens and the Luddites rise, 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ?” 
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The wigged and gowned believer in the Claimant can tell 
you, no doubt, with the utmost possible confidence. 
Otherwise—one might really have been disposed to fancy 
that Pope Pius IX. had had something else to think of 
lately than to conspire for the overthrow of the ex-French 
President’s Government. Of no one, however, does the 
“little bird” who whispers in the popular ear (meaning of 
course the Canard of the hour) blab so many “‘ crammers” 
as of the Pontiff. A wholly apocryphal speech of an un- 
usually gushing kind, in regard to the Catholics of Poland, 
was, since my last, given to the four winds, urbi et orbi, in 
what purported to be the veritable ipsissima verba—an 
address said to have been delivered by the Holy Father 
the other day to the Czarina, not a syllable of that choice 
oration having ever passed the Pontifical lips. Simul- 
taneously, some anonymous Sir Oracle thrills through the 
telegraphic wires the assurance (like his assurance!) that, 
according to a prevalent belief in clerical circles, Cardinal 
Bonaparte is pretty certain to be Pio Nono’s successor. 
That Cardinal’s youth in reality precluding him for the 
next decade from any possibility of his election! As the 
seclusion of his Holiness in the palace and the gardens of 
the Vatican has failed to guard his name from being 
coupled with these flying rumours, so also, in like manner, 
has it been very recently with the widowed Empress 
Eugénie in her quiet retreat on the border of the little 
Kentish common at Chiselhurst. With an utterly ludic- 
rous gravity, your contemporary the Pall Mall, set forth 
the other evening as an authentic Manifesto addressed by 
her Majesty to the French nation, an appeal so feeble, so 
whining, so contemptible in every conceivable point of 
view, that it bore internal and external evidence through- 
out of its being a nonsensical fabrication. It began, for 
example, by intimating, in anything but choice Parisian 
French, that the late Emperor had been deprived by the 
nation not only of his own claim to the throne, but ol ony 
similar claim that might otherwise have been set forth on 
the part of his dynasty. (So very like, that, to one of the 
Idées Napoléoniennes!) After which it went on to 
whimper about the Empress Eugenie herself as la veuve ! 
and about Napoleon IV.—not, be sure of that, under any 
such designation, but as—the orphelin! M. Pietri was 
authorised, by an act of extraordinary condescension on the 
part of her Majesty (twice, nay, thrice, the Regent of 
France!) to give this ludicrously impossible document a 
flat denunciation, on the following morning, as a forgery. 
In reality, any such formal denunciation as that was wholly 
uncalled for—at least among the rational part of the com- 
munity. The Manifesto _ forth with such ostentatious 
gravity) being, in point of fact, one of the silliest fabrica- 
tions of the kind ever adventured upon ! 


M. Littré’s reception by the Academy was in many ways 
a contrast to that accorded to the last Immortal when 
he (the Duc d’Aumale) was welcomed there by his con- 
freres. The Orleans prince looked nobly in his official 
dress as an Academician, spoke bravely, comported himself 
throughout like the preux chevalier he undoubtedly is in 
his own person and character. The cynically unbelieving 
lexicographer looked ludicrously in that very same kind 
of costume, spoke not at all with his own lips, his prepared 
oration being delivered vicarously for him, in his own 
presence and hearing, by a friend, and was replied to 
afterwards in a scarcely veiled, though perfectly courteous 
tone of irony in reference to his Deistical craze as a Com- 
tist or Positivist. M. Thiers was not present. Mon- 


seigneur Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, was not only 





absent, but notoriously estranged. Those who wer there 
thought regretfully of Montalembert and of Lacordaire as 
among the lost glories of the Academy; and recalled to 
mind, wonderingly, the slamming of the door even in the 
face of Gautier—the door now flung wide open for Littré, 
At the least, however, this must be said for him—he has 
done grand things for France as a philologist and lexico- 
grapher. He knows everything about words—that there 
is no denying. What is objectod to him is—that he knows 
nothing about “the Word"’—the Logos of the last and 
beloved Evangelist. 

The statuary in the Gardens of the Tuileries mutilated 
by the Commune is at last, under the hands of competent 
sculptors, in process of reparation. 


The disfiguring marks made by projectiles during the 
siege in various parts of the great church of Saint Sul- 
pice are by this time almost all of them obliterated. 


When the Shah of Persia arrives in Paris at the close 
of his visit to England it is expected that he will be housed 
during his stay in the palace of the Elysée. 


The death of M. George Hainl, the chef d’orchestre of 
the Paris Opera, in its suddenness and other attendant 
circumstances exactly resembled that of Charles Dickens 
three years ago at Gadshill. He was just sitting down to 
table in apparently his usual health when he was abruptly 
struck down by an apoplectic or paralytic seizure from 
which he never recovered. 


The two volumes of the Correspondence of Lamartine 
which have at length appeared, throw a new and tender 
light upon the earlier years of that noble poet, orator, and 
statesman of the hereafter. The glimpse given of his first 
love, Henriette, is charming. 


The French translation of Professor Tyndall’s masterly 
Alpine treatise, entitled in its new shape “ Les Glaciers et 
les Transformations de |’Eau,”’ is having a cordial recep- 
tion here, alike from French readers and French critics. 


A fifth edition has appeared of ‘* Un Mariage Sous le 
Second Empire” and of “La Belle Madame Doris,” by 
Hector Malot. 

Eugéne Pelletan’s book, “Les Uns et les Autres,” just 
out, is a curious mélange of sketches in relation to men as 
dissimilar as the Great Napoleon, the unhappy Lamennais, 
the chansonnier Béranger, and the brave-hearted and noble- 
souled Lamartine. 

A Parisian dramatist has at last been found who, at the 
Théatre de la Rennaisance, has taken courage to ridicule 
the prodigal expenditure indulged in by the more wanton 
members of the fashionable world of the French capital. 
This piece of well-timed irony is now having a run under 
the title of ‘ La Parisienne.” 


Marshal MacMahon’s reception at the Prefecture of 
Versailles on Friday evening surpassed expectation in its 
splendour. About six hundred notabilities were then 
assembled, all the Orleans Princes being present. The 
Ducal President was in full uniform as a Marshal, wearing 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour with all his well 
won decorations. The homage paid to him was not only 
as Chief of the State, but as the hero also of the Malakoff, 
of Magenta, and sorrowfully, though hardly less gloriously, 
of Woerth. 
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THE THEATRES. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


M. Amprois—E Tuomas’ gloomy and somewhat dreary 
opera of Hamlet was revived on Thursday last for the 
purpose of exhibiting Mdlle. Albani in a new part, that of 
Ophelia. For the singer the revival was a great success; 
the music is generally suited to the lady’s voice and her 
style of acting is congenial to the character of Ophelia. 
Her first opportunity occurs in the scene where Ophelia, 
seeing Hamlet in the background, pretends to be absorbed 
in her book, and sings to herself the song, ‘‘ Addio, diceva.”’ 
In this scene, both singing and acting were good. Madlle. 
Albani showed still greater command of pathos in the 
marriage scene where Hamlet rejects her, but reserved her 
full powers for the last act in which Ophelia, ‘‘ mad and 
in white,”’ confides her sorrows to the sympathising chorus. 
Mdlle. Albani has many requisites of a great singer; her 
intonation is admirably true and correct; her high notes 
clear and powerful, her execution generally even and dis- 
tinct, and her singing of cantabile passages is often good, 
extremely good. But she scarcely seems to make any 
very marked progress in her art, and can certainly not yet 
be placed in the same class with Mdme. Patti. We should 
like to see her extend her répertoire, and appear in some of 
the operas of Mozart and Rossini; from her singing at 
Norwich last year we believed that she would succeed well 
in interpreting many of the heroines of more classic 
operas than she has yet appeared in. 

The other singers were with two exceptions the same as 
of old. Signor Bettini, a useful artist, succeeds Signor 
Cesari as Laertes, and sings his one song well. The 
absence of a leading tenor after the first act certainly gives 
a general tone of heaviness to the opera. Madame Sinico, 
who succeeds to the part formerly played by Mdme. Saar 
and Mdlle. Titiens, clever artist though she is, has not 
force enough for Gertrude, a part which demands a great 
actress, especially in the later acts. M. Faure is a per- 
fect Hamlet, both vocally and dramatically, and the Bac- 
thanalian song, “*O vin discaccia la tristezza,” was 
splendidly sung. 

On Friday Otello was revived ; a most welcome revival 
and a good performance. Mdme. Patti's Desdemona is a 
most finished and pathetic impersonation from first to last, 
from the gloomy forebodings of the recitative and air, 
“Tace ogni cosa,” down to the willow song, “ Assisa a 
pit d'un salice,” and the exquisite final prayer, ‘* Deh calma 
oh ciel.” Signor Mongini is, perhaps, at his best as the 
Moor, and declaims the opening recitatives and the grand 
duet, “* Non m’inganno,” with much force, bringing out the 
famous high note with his old power. His acting in the 
last act lacks expression. Signor Graziani exhibited more 
vigour than usual as Iago, and sang his share of the duet 
with Othello to perfection. Signor Bettini is as good a 
representative as can be found for Roderigo, and sang well 
in the short duet with Iago, and especially so in the trio in 
the first act. ‘The success of Hamlet and Othello will 
Probably postpone further novelties for a time. Malle. 
D'Angeri is, however, to appear in a new part—that of 
Valentina—with Signor Pavani as Raoul. 


At Her Majesty’s Opera there is, literally, nothing to 
tecord. Of Mignon, which was produced on Tuesday, a 
full notice will appear next week. The cast differs con- 


siderably from that with which it was given at Covent 
Garden; M. Capoul succeeds Signor Bettini as Wilhelm 
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Meister, M. Castelmary succeeds M. Faure as the old 


father, Lotario, and Signor Rinaldini plays Laerte, a part 
originally played in England by M. Gassier—a curious 
change of voice. Mdlle. Grossi takes Filina, sung in 
England originally by Mdme. Volpini, and at Paris by 
Mdme. Cabel. Mdmes. Nilsson and Trebelli play their 
original parts. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 

Following Mdlle. Desclée at the Princess’ comes M. 
Brasseur, certainly a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, for M. Brasseur’s acting is of the broad, almost 
coarsely humorous kind, whereas Mdlle. Desclée’s dra- 
matic portrait painting is of the very highest kind of art. 


The performances commenced with a silly duologue 
interspersed with weak songs and duets by M. Lecocg, 
and styled Sauvons la caisse. The piece, which was con- 
cerned chiefly with the adventures of a big-drum, was 
poorly acted by Madame Mace Montrouge and M. Jourdan. 
The next piece, Dix contre un, is likewise a duologue in- 
terspersed with songs, and is as amusing as Sauvons la 
caisse is stupid, though the plot is hackneyed enough. 
Camusat (M. Monroy) has a daughter and a nephew who 
are attached to each other, but the nephew, an actor, can- 
not obtain an engagement. Thereupon Camusat sends his 
nephew to the right-about, and advertises for a husband 
for his daughter. The advertisement is answered by 
strange aspirants; a Normandy peasant, a mild young 
man, an old dotard, and a portiére appear in turns to worry 
Camusat, and retire, only to be succeeded by a ferocious 
dragoon, who frightens Camusat into giving him a written 
promise of his daughter's hand, and then declares himself 
to be the nephew Raymond. All these characters were 
well supported, in somewhat exaggerated fashion, by M. 
Brasseur, especially the peasant, Grignolet, and the 
portitre, Madame Gonju. In the course of the piece M. 
Brasseur gave a good imitation of M. Ravel. M. Monroy, 
who played the uncle, is an actor of considerable comic 
powers, and successfully amused the audience during the 
intervals occupied by M. Brasseur’s changes. 

Two songs, Les Cocasseries de la danse, and Le 
vieux Buveur, followed. The latter is very good. M. 
Brasseur comes on as a virtuous “ paysan,” in a huge hat, 
and is heard indignantly interrogating some old drunkard 
as to what excuse he can find for his drunken habits. By 
taking off his hat and altering suddenly his facial expres- 
sion, M. Brasseur then becomes “le vieux buveur,”’ with 
his ready and plausible excuses for drinking. The imper- 
sonation of the aged, toothless dotard, was an admirable 
piece of acting, and, we think, the most artistic creation of 
the evening. 

Le consigne est de ronfler is a stupid farce in which M. 
Brasseur plays a silly soldier, but all M. Brasseur's efforts 
failed to keep the audience amused to the end. 

That M. Brasseur is an amusing actor is undeniable. 
We remember seeing him twelve years ago, and he was 
then as good an actor as he is now, but less coarse. This 
tendency to coarseness is his main defect. He is not a 
great artist, but he is, undoubtedly, a first-rate low 
comedian. He holds a position somewhat analogous to 
that of Mr. Toole; raising constant laughter, though with- 
out much scrupulousness as to the way in which he does 
so. By all means let everybody pay a visit to M. Brasseur, 
but we doubt how far the “ Palais Royal” style of acting 
is suited to a visit from our daughters. 

The performances change to-day, though Le vienx 
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Buveur and Sauvons la caisse, which latter we recommend 
everyone to omit, are still in the bills. Next Monday we 
are to have Tricoche et Cacolet, with M. Brasseur in the 
part played here by M. Schey, and a real artist, M. Didier, 
in his old part. ‘This should be a treat. 








The success of Mr. Murray Wood's Innocent, at the 
Surrey, has been so great that Miss Blackwood has taken 
the Sadlers Wells Theatre for a time, and a ‘dual com- 
pany” is now performing Innocent there. At the Surrey the 
original cast appear, with one important and a few trifling 
exceptions. At Sadlers Wells Mr. Stafford Smith, a 
vigorous and promising actor, takes the original character 
of Maurice, and Miss M. Parker plays Miss Blackwood’s 
part. At both houses is the piece well-mounted and well- 
acted. 

Mr. Henry Neville’s management of the Olympic is to 
be marked by two features; a constant production of 
novelties, and a rule that no piece, however successful, 
shall run more than three months. It is Mr. Neville’s 
object to try and carry on the Olympic on the same: prin- 
ciples as those on which the Théatre Francaise is carried 
on. Mr. Righton and Mr. Fisher from the ‘‘ Court” are 
engaged. Great anticipations are excited by the promised 
appearance of Miss Clive in the forthcoming revival of 
King Fohn, at the Queen’s. Mr. Hermann Vezin will play 
King John, and Mr. George Rignold, Falconbridge. 

Mr. Tom Taylor is said to be about to travel through 
the provinces with his version of Hamlet, and a new piece. 
Miss Bouverie will play the Queen, and Miss Terry, 
another talented sister of the well-known actress, will be 
Ophelia. Mr. McKay keeps the part of Hamlet, and Mr. 
Flockton, a good artist, plays Polonius. The other per- 
formers are little known in London, if we except Mr. 
Kelly, late of the Holborn. 

Miss Patty Laverne has succeeded Mdlle. Nita del 
Castro as Ulrica, in The Wonderful Duck. 

The new manager of the “ Philharmonic” is Mr. Shep- 
herd, formerly of the Surrey. 


—_ ————_@——_ — 


THEATRICALS IN PARIS. 


At the Comédie Francaise a one-act drama in verse, and 
bearing the title of L’Absent, has been produced. The 
author is Mr. Eugene Manuel. The story is simple—too 
simple for effective dramatic treatment. M. and Madame 
Jumelin have had a son, Andrée by name, of whom at the 
period, when, if living, he would have reached the age of 
thirty-two, nothing has been heard for several years. M. 
Jumelin, a well-intentioned but severe man, had never suc- 
ceeded in winning the heart of his child, who, driven from 
home for his peccadilloes, fell into evil courses, accumu- 
lating debts and doing worse. To be brief, M. Jumelin 
met all demands at the price of his own ruin. Andrée fled 
the country, and for twelve years utterly disappeared from 


sight. When the drama opens we find the two old people 
sad. It is the twelfth of June, the birthday of him who 


was their only child. The father is, as ever, inflexible, the 
mother indulgent; neither, however, can be resigned to 
what has happened. By and bye a strange woman in 
mourning, accompanied by a little child, appears on the 
scene. For what purpose hasshecome? What does she 
desire? ‘The family physician, Dr. Pradel, knows her. 


She is an American lady, a Madame Douglas, lately 
established in the country. The reader will have guessed 
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that in reality she is no other than the widow of André 
Jumelin, who is dead, and that the child is the grandson of 
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the two lonely and disconsolate old people. Why is not 
the child received with openarms? An obstacle interposes 
itself, and that obstacle is the stubbornness of the old man, 
who has cursed his son, and who battles with the mournful 
souvenirs that his name recalls. This resistance, however, 
does not endure for long, and the curtain falls at the 
moment when M. Jumelin moistens with his tears the fair 
hair of the child who calls him grandfather. The little 
poem, of which we have given the outline, is written in 
serious, sober, and correct verse; here and there occurs a 
happy thought, a pleasing and pathetic image, but the 
general effect is monotonous and heavy. The writer, M. 
Eugéne Manuel, is the author of several little poems that 
have achieved a drawing-room reputation. His works, if 
not distinguished by marked power, possess the merit of 
having been inspired by the purest intentions. The cast 
of L’Absent is as follows: M. Jumelin, Mauban ; Pradel, 
Coquelin; Mdme. Jumelin, Mdlle. Natalie; Madame 
Douglas, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 

As respects $eanne d'Arc, at the Gaité, M. Gounod has 
sent in the greater part of his music, which is said to be 
quite worthy of the author of Faust and Roméo. The most 
striking morceaux are the Funeral March, which opens the 
last scene; a prayer, terminating the third act; a chorus 
of cavaliers, which is likely to become popular; a chorus 
of peasants flying before the invader; and, in contrast to 
these more ambitious efforts, a charming romance sung by 
a Page. The decorations, which are to be on a splendid 
scale, have been confided to MM. Cambon, Chéret, and 
Fromont. The last-named gentleman has contrived the 
scenes of the first three acts—the cottage of Joan, the 
palace of Chinon, and the ramparts of Orleans. The 
fourth act has been allotted to M. Cambon, who is painting 
the gate of the Cathedral of Rheims, a scene of the interior 
of the same cathedral being also in preparation by him for 
the opera. To M. Chéret has been entrusted the two 
scenes of the fifth act, the prison and the market-place. 

A disgraceful production has been brought out at the 
Rénaissance, under the title of L’Oubliée. It is a drama 
in four acts, by a M. Alfred Touronde. We shall have 
said enough when we indicate that one of the leading 
characters of the play is a procuress, Rosine Latour by 
name, who having promised a M. de Valnay a new victim, 
delivers to him his own daughter, whom he had abandoned, 
and whom he does not recognise. ‘The principal réles are 
entrusted to Mdme. Marie Laurent and M. Maurice Simon. 

Dianah, at the Vaudeville, is a comedy in two acts, by 
M. Théodore Barritre. The work is not new. It was 
played seven or eight years ago, under the title of Adieu 
paniers vendanges sont faites. The author suppressed the 
piece, owing toa manager having told him that it resembled 
a work of Scribe’s Genevidve, or Paternal Fealousy. In 
reality, the resemblance is but small, even if it exists. 
The latter piece deals with a father who is so attached to 
his daughter as actually to be jealous of her husband. The 
plan of the former is somewhat as follows: Dianah 1s the 
daughter of Sir Georges Beel, whose jealousy is stirred by 
a Comte de Rouvray, who wins his child’s confidence, the 
bond of sympathy being a little girl, or rather the memory 
of a little girl, Marie by name, for whose loss the Count 1s 
inconsolable. : 

The drama is a great success, it is a series of charming 
scenes, treated with infinite delicacy of light and shade, 
and it has served to throw into strong relief the merits 0 
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On Sunday last Popincourt, ou la Courtille en 1830, a 
musical drama in five acts and eight tableaux, was given 
for the first time at the Chateau d’Eau. 

On Friday last, during the representation of Tabarin 
at the Ambigu, a singular and not very agreeable accident 
ocurred. In the duel scene in the first act the sword of 
me of the actors broke, the remnant flying into the 
middle of the orchestra stalls. 

Itis said that a piece in one act and in verse received 
atthe Comédie Francaise has pleased M. Perrin so well 
that it is to be put in rehearsal at once. The title is 
Le Bonnet de Coton. It turns on the subject of a young 
girl deserted by her husband. She has preserved amongst 
other relics of the departed a cotton nightcap, and in the 
last scene of all when the object of her deep and unceasing 
mgret is restored to her she places on his head this 
mystérieux symbole, which she says, “‘ sur ton front de 
mari se change en aureole.” In spite of the rather 
umpromising nature of the theme the drama is said to be 
full of power and interest. 

La Fille de Madame Angot still runs her triumphant 
course at the Folies Dramatiques. La Veuve du Malabar 
has not yet vanished from the bills at the Variétés, and 
la Vie de Bohéme is still found a potent attraction at the 


Odéon. 
——_-~>_—_ a 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Franz Hiirrer well known as an earnest disciple of 
Robert Schumann contributes an article on that composer 
to the current number of the Fortnightly Review. The 
paper is mainly biographical, the criticism on his works 
being limited to a few pages. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s London Musical Festival commences 
on Saturday afternoon, with a performance of the Messiah, 
atthe Albert Hall, with Mdme. Nilsson, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Sims Reeves, and Agnesi as the chief vocalists. 

A festival service is to be held this evening at West- 
minster Abbey, when the choir will be augmented by a 
lage body of the members of the Lay Helpers’ Association 
ad by some neighbouring choirs. A service, equally 
tlaborate in a musical, and far more ornate in a ritualistic, 
point of view, is to take place at St. Michael's, Shoreditch, 
Where what is termed ‘“‘ Solemn Vespers” is to be sung, 
to-day being the anniversary of one of the chief confrater- 
tities of very high churchmen. 

The St. Louis admirers of Mdme. Lucca and Malle. 
Kellogg, being respectively Germans and Americans, have, 
tis said, been adopting the most extravagant methods of 
thowing their admiration for their favourite prima donna, 
the Teutons at last presenting to Lucca a laurel wreath 
lined with solid gold, and the Yankees bestowing upon 
éllogg a gold medal and chain worth about 350 dollars. 

The assembly of the Irish Presbyterians has been 
debating at Belfast on the question of the introduction of 
‘instrumental music into the services of the chapels of the 
denomination, and has adopted a resolution proposed by 

€ moderator declaring the intention of all who agreed 
fo it to give up and abstain from the use of instrumental 
Music in the public worship of the sanctuary, and to give 
creased diligence to the improvement of psalmody. This 
Mtrograde movement in the face of the very different 
‘ourse adopted in Scotland, as well as among the English 

Sbyterians, is to be regretted. 
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ments, marched round the parish on Sunday morning last 
singing Trinity hymns. Mr. Stuart, the vicar, on the 
previous Sunday preached a sermon in defence of pro- 
cessional hymn singing in the streets, arguing that “if 
hymns stationary are right hymns marching cannot be 
wrong.” 

The remark which we recently made as to the danger 
of introducing elaborate choral works into the church 
services, in the place of the anthem, in cases where choirs 
are unequal to their performance, was amply justified by 
the execution of Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion at St. Saviour’s, 
Herne Hill, last Thursday evening. The soloists were 
altogether over-weighted, and the choir, although including 
some excellent treble voices would have been far better 
occupied with music of a less exacting character. The 
same observation applies to the canticles which were sung 
toa service by Dr. Arnold, and which would have been 
far more effective if they had been taken to some simple 
chants. It is altogether a mistake on the occasion of such 
festivals, when several choirs accustomed to different 
‘‘uses” are brought together, to select music of a too 
elaborate character, and we trust that the experience of 
Thursday night will result in a determination to be con- 
tent with a more simple programme in future. 

The great organ at the Alexandra Palace shared the 
general fate on Monday, and was, with the concert room, 
completely destroyed. Musical performances will, how- 
ever, be continued in the Banqueting Hall, and a large 
concert room is to be immediately erected in the grounds. 

Among the most attractive of the recent benefit concerts 
we may mention those of Mr. Elmore and Mdme. 
Strindberg-Elmore and Mr. Charles Gardner. The pro- 
grammes in each case were well chosen and the music 
admirably given. 

The revival—or it may almost be termed the first per- 
formance, as far as musicians of the present day are con- 
cerned—of Handel’s Theodora attracted a large and 
fashionable audience to the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Tuesday evening, when Mr. Barnby conducted the work, 
the accompaniments being satisfactorily filled in by his 
Exhibition orchestra, led by Mr. Deichmann. The soloists 
and the chorus were amateurs, and criticism is therefore 
comparatively out of place, although it must be confessed 
that, except for an occasional falseness of intonation on the 
part of the lady who sang the heroine’s music, the execu- 
tion would have done credit to professional musicians. 
Numerous excisions were of course necessary to bring the 
work within the time available for its performance, but the 
“cuts ’’ were judiciously made, and the oratorio was 
listened to with the utmost attention. The choruses, 
‘‘ He saw the-lovely youth” and “ Venus laughing from 
the skies,’’ were vigorously sung, and created a marked 
effect. Mr. Barnby wisely resisted the demand for several 
encores. 

The Commemoration Festival at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday included a first performance of an ode to the 
memory of the Prince Consort, written by Mr. Willert 
Beale, better known as Walter Maynard, with music by 
Signor Arditi, who conducted on the occasion. A brief 
orchestral prelude ushers in the first chorus, an invocation 
to the angels to join in the celebration, and the angels 
are then heard in an intercessory chorus representing to 
the Deity that the object of the mortals below is— 

‘*—to honour one 
Who Thy command on earth hath ever done.” 
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The first solo assigned to the Angel of Peace describing 
the results of the Prince’s efforts for the good of the people 
was sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby, but his voice except in 
the highest notes failed to travel across the vast space, 
and the song therefore created little effect. Mdlle. Titiens 
was far more successful in the solo of the Angel of Plenty, 
one of the most:attractive numbers in the work. This is 
succeeded by a duet in which she was joined by Mdme. 
Patey, and a chorus and prayer with a final Thanksgiving 
chorus complete the cantata. The choir, consisting of 
2,500 of the Handel Festival chorus, was scarcely at home 
under the conductor’s beat, but in the last number, the 
leading theme of which is a bold, catching melody, they 
sang with fine effect, the audience all standing during the 
second verse, which formed in effect a prayer for the Queen. 
The music, although smoothly written and tastefully 
scored, can scarcely be said to have made any great mark, 
and it seemed throughout to be a great waste of power, 
bringing in fact the proverbial mountain to crack the 
equally proverbial nut, thus to assemble 2,500 choralists 
and a large band to perform a mere pidce d'occasion. 

Mr. Verrinder, who has written us a not very temperate 
letter, wishes it to be understood that he has published 
“about forty musical compositions; cantatas, anthems, 
two volumes of complete services in Hebrew, and many 
ancient and modern Jewish melodies, harmonized and 
arranged for voices and organ; a cathedral service, many 
organ pieces, part songs, songs, kyries, and hymn tunes, 
and chants, too numerous to mention. Possibly,” 
he continues, ‘‘none of these have ever come under 
your notice, because, with the exception of twelve 
anthems, equally divided between Messrs. Novello and 
the late Mr. Surman, my works are my own property, 
and do not appear in the catalogues of musicsellers. 
You say in your issue of May 15th that ‘my compo- 
sitions are limited in number and of little note,’ and you 
think it a strange combination of duties for me to be the 
director of a Jewish Synagogue*; lastly, you draw an in- 
vidious comparison between Professor Oakeley and me. 
Some, at least, of the most eminent in my profession are 
not of your opinion, either as regards my compositions 
being ‘limited in number or of little note,’ for I am happy 
to say that I have received many letters of commendation 
and congratulation from them. As regards the second 
count in your indictment, all I can say is, I find my duties 
very interesting, I take pleasure in my profession, and un- 
less I had studied Hebrew I could not perform them, nor 
hold a position which I gained by competition against over 
fifty candidates. * (‘The words “and organist of a church”’ 
seem to have been accidentally omitted from our Cor- 
respondent's letter.—Eb. } 


——<—>— —— : 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


A propos to the visit to this country of the Shah of Persia, a 
new periodical is about to appear, under the title of The Oriental. 
The first number will be issued probably during the next month, 
and it will aspire to be regarded in the West as the organ of all 
the great Eastern countries, including among them India, Turkey, 
Japan, China, and—Australia. 

The Head-master of the City of London School, the Rev. Dr. 
Abbott, is just issuing from the press, as his new work, “ Parables 
for Children.” 

Time was wken annuals were all the fashion in periodical 
literature. A new one, of a rather unusual kind, is being pub- 





lished, in the shape of a four shilling octavo volume, to be con- 
tinued in future years by the Members of the Trinity College, 





a is 
Dublin. It comprises a series of papers on literature, science, 
and philosophy, and is entitled Hermathena. 

Two curious books of a sanitary character are worthy of note, 
called—oddly enough—one “The Ten Laws of Health;” the 
other, “‘ The Philosophy of the Bath.” 

Mortimer Collins has a new three-volume novel in the press, 
alliteratively entitled ‘‘ Miranda, a Midsummer Madness.” 

Over Mr. Mill’s grave the contention grows. Mr. Abraham 
Hayward, the Queen’s Counsel, having depreciated him anony- 
mously in the Times, was in his turn assailed by the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke from the pulpit, and is now threatened with an additional 
calling to account by W. D. Christie, C.B. 

Meanwhile, the Mill Memorial Committee, who are bent on 
paying tribute to his great intellectual powers in some suitable 
way, includes upon it many eminent and diverse names—among 
them the ex-Premier, Earl Russell, K.G.; the Chancellors of the 
two great Universities, the Duke of Devonshire, and the Marquis 
of Salisbury; one of the judges, Sir James Hannen; three of the 
Cabinet Ministers, Messrs. Stansfeld, Goschen, and Forster; six 
eminent professors, Messrs. Cairnes, Bain, Fawcett, Huxley, and 
Tyndall; and, besides a number of others known to fame, Herbert 
Spencer, and Alfred Tennyson. The Editor of the Echo, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, acts as the honorary secretary. 

Mr. S.C. Hall's forthcoming work, “‘ The Stately Homes of 
England,” a capital title borrowed from one of the most famous 
lyrics of Felicia Hemans, recalls to our recollection the fact, 
not very generally known, we believe, but literally for all that« 
fact, that, between them, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall have in their 
time produced two hundred volumes, some of them very costly 
works, and nearly all of them lavishly illustrated. 

The Messrs. Routledge are certainly monopolists, but they 
are so in no insidious sense, or rather than that, it should be 
said, in a way entitling them to some consideration. Besides 
buying copyrights by wholesale, as recently in the instance of 
Lord Lytton’s voluminous works, which they are at once re- 
issuingin a popular and accessible form, they have just secured the 
whole of the stock of H. B.’s celebrated Political Caricatures. 

A new and cheaper edition is to-day being published of Sir 
Herbert Edwardes’ “ Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.” 

Mrs. Arthur Arnold has now in the press, under the title of 
‘Old Rome and New Italy,” hertranslation of Emilio Castellar's 
* Recuerdos de Italia.” 

With the issue of the cheap edition of her story “ To the 
Bitter End,” Miss Braddon has placed the twenty-second of her 
popular tales within reach of everybody. The twenty-third of 
the long series will follow in July on ‘‘ Milly Darrell’s” repub- 
lication ; and others are announced to follow. 

Our distinguished astronomer, Mr. R. A. Proctor, is going on 
a lecturing tour this next fall of the leaf to the United States, 
where he will probably remain diffusing knowledge and picking 
up dollars until the close of next February. 

A German chemist has just discovered the acid of aloes, 
which can hardly fail to secure to itself an important place in 
the pharmacopeia. 

Both Miss Emily Faithful and Mr. J. M. Bellew have returned 
to London from the opposite shores of the Atlantic, after winning 
‘golden opinions” from all sorts of people in America. To the 
name of the latter several letters of the alphabet not really be- 
longing to it were prefixed the other day in the report of the 
Theatrical Fund Dinner in the Daily Telegraph; the populat 
Reader being, in another part of that report, mentioned as the 
Rev. Mr. Bellew, the title of Rev. having been dropped by him 
when, as “a 'vert,” he ceased to be a clergyman. 

Professor Wolstenholme will, this evening, before the Mathe- 
matical Society, read a paper on the “Locus of the Point of 
Concourse of Tangents to an Epicycloid inclined to each other 
at a Constant Angle.” 

At the sale of the coins collected by Mr. Bergue, the late 
eminent numismatist, it is curious to note that a penny of Alfred 
the Great fetched {22 sterling, a double sovereign of Edward the 
Sixth £165, a half-crown of Charles the First £45. 1os., a five 
guinea piece of George the Third £24, and a penny of Offa £2 

The Shah of Persia's public entrance into London, on the 20th 
inst., it is to be hoped will not be made by the back slums on the 
Dover Railway, but grandly, by way of the Thames and along 
the Embankment. 
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